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SPLENDID YEARLING COTSWOLD RAM FROM AN OHIO FARM 


HE flock from which this fine yearling ram, weighing 228 pounds, is taken was founded 

| more than 25 years ago by John Audregg of Fairfield county, ©, from the best Can- 

adian blood of Cotswolds. They are good market sheep either for wool or mutton. 

They thrive well in Ohio, the rams weighing 250 to 260 pounds, and ewes 200 to 225 pounds 

at one year, while old rams occasionally run as high as 350 pounds. Mr Audregg feeds 

sheep in winter one part bran and two parts oats twice a day, at the rate of 6 quarts to 

ten sheep. The noon feed consists of turnips, rutabagas, sugar beets, carrots or cabbage. 

Clover hay and shredded fodder are also used. In summer he favors the use of rape, among 
other feeds. 
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““NEW RIVAL ” 


Loaded 


Black Powder Shells 


shoot stronger and reload better 


than any other black powder 


shells on the market, 


because 


they are loaded more carefully 
and made more scientifically. 


Try them. 


They are 


THE MUNTER’S FAVORITE 

















i pays foritself on 
the first crop grown 
after its use. 
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It Spreads Manure, 


wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn 
stalks, etc., better than it can possibly be done 
by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc, 


a 


will save m re har d tat or, more tim e, more money and brin ¢ about better resu an any other machine that can be eme 
ployed on th. Ittreble V une of even 8 os lan tot manure. itis th > y thing th at can successfully to 
dress wheat espring,t io leans tures, et Can be hauled onto any land « and without injury to lan 
as wheels have broad tires turned oa ti r 1 it stands on, as front wheels turn entirel ler. Itis strong and 
durably made of g 1 mat “rT ula 1 with ordinary will lastindefinitely. Greatly i iproved for 1903, Sen 1 for new il- 
lustrated catalogue *How to Gr ot Da - " Re member that t or naland gen Sees aan gag 


lly s 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING co., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 







THE IMPROVED 

















cdsteined ty a sevent de ision of the U. S.C cuit Court, 








Berries 
Z Ibs 
ing Free. 
aclub among your neighb 


l3e 


Honest, Reliable, Free from ail Diseases. 


and Small Fruits, 300,000 Apples 2 years old, 6 to 
each, 5to 6 ft. l0e, 4 to 5 ft. 7 Boxing and pack. 
20 per cent on it for Club Orders, Get up 
Fall Price List Free to all. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, . 


“Millions for Farmers” 


Fxhaustive tests prove 
finest grade 





So Says Secretary Wilson 
U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


CUBAN LEAF 


Filler and Wrapper 
ean be grown in East 
Texas on line of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


{ Climate similar to famous Vuelta Abajo District 


of Pinar del Rio, Cuba 


Write for Full Information to T. J, ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Houston, Tex. 
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an Sell 
Your Farm 


or other real estate, ne matter where tt is or what it 
is worth. Send desc m tion, a ice, and learn my 
wonderfully successft - M. OSTRANDER, 
:104 North American Buildiag, Philasciphia 


at 





JUST PUBLISHED 





SYSTEMATIC 
POMOLOGY 











By F. A. WAUGH, Pro fH rticulture and 
Landscape Gardening, Mas huset Agricultural 
College. Author of Fruit Haz resting, Storing, Mar- 
keting; Plums and Plum Culture; Landscape 
Gardening, etc, et 

This is an entirely new book in a field as impor- 
tant as it is neg ted, and will mark - epoch 
in the study of Ll’omelo n Ame i gives 
detailed outlines and directions for DESC RIBENG 
FRUITS and a thorough exposition of the various 
SYSTEMS OF NOMENC I. ATU R E it elucidates 
the methods of classiticat gives all the 
prominent 

Classifications of Fruits 

It includes a revised and modernized transcript 
of Dr. Warder's « fieation of apples, acknowl- 
edged to be the best ever known li America, The 
practical value of this branch of pomology is for- 
cibly*set forth by th®aut in the chapter on the 


application of 


Systematic Peeret 


Anyone acquainted w the st movements 
in American Horticultural cireles has certainl 
observed that Systematic Pomology—by intelligent 
tudy of varieties—has come to the fore every 
where with fruit growers, nurserym teachers and 
scientific investigators The arrangement and 
treatment are such as to make the book particular] 
helpful to all who want to learn more about 
fruits It will be of great value as a manual for 
committeemen in horticultural wieties, in scoring 
nd judging of fruits, as a text book and laboratory 
guide ind as a guide to nurserymen and fruit 
growers who care anything for varieties. 
Itlustrated, 5x7 inches, 275 pages. Cloth, Price, 
postpaid, $1. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK | 
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SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL 


TOP BUGGY 


iseold direct from the makers at #47.6Q0and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed before acceptance. This is YOUR 
chance, Just drop postal Yor catalogue. 


OHIO CaBBLAGS mFG, CO., 
Station + 
and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


game The YORK FORCF FEED DRILL com- 

eas lightness with strength. Most complete drill 
made. No complex gearing to get out of order. Boxes 
are close to ground. Fully 

Easily Guaranteed 
regulates 
quantity 
of seed 
or fer- 
tilizer, 
and 
s0ws 
with 
regu- 
larity. 
Weight, 
Only" 700 Ibs. 
Agents Wanted. 
Write for Catalogue, NY 
THE WENCH & OROMGOLD co 


frs., York, Pa. 


The Hay 


which is in a class by itself. 
































bale fastest and best 
for shipping and 
Largest Feed Openings. 
Many featured machines, 
e free Eli catalocue. 


PRESSES 


market. 
8 stvles and size 
Get t 


“FLY” 


horse and steam powers, 
standard of the world. 





Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





AUTUMN FALL FESTIVALS 


Agricultural Fair Dates. 


State and Provincial. 











Michigan, Pontiac......cccccces Sept 7-11 
Oregon, Portland........ Sept 26-Oct 12 
South Dakota, Yankton.......Sept 14-18 
PEINBOUT, St LOGS... vccsecececss Oct 5-10 
tam, Bat Lake Cir ic vc ccccceccQet 1-7 
Tezas, Dallas.............sept 26-Oct 11 
California, Sacramento..Aug 31-Sept 12 
Washington, North Yakima...Oct 5-10 
Indiana, Indianapolis.........Sept 14-19 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee.......... Sept 5-12 
Comrade, PUCCIO... ...cccccees Sept 14-18 
Wyoming industrial convention, Sher- 
DE sackets thant endde dd eebaeetne Oct 6-8 
New Mexico, Albuquerque.....Oct 12-17 
RS Ms 54.4 5:0-em eae saenuns Oct 12-17 
Kansas, Topeka........ eee Sept 14-19 
Illinois, Springfield........ Sept 28-Oct 3 
New Jersey interstate, Trenton 
Sept 28-Oct 2 
New York, Syracuse........... Sept 7-12 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......Oct 19-24 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem......Sept 8-11 
South Carolina, Columbia...... Oct 27-30 
Southern interstate, Atlanta....Oct 7-25 
Georgia, Macon........ ppemewees Oct 21-31 
Kentucky, Owensboro......... Sept 21-26 
Vermont, Rutland..............sept 8-11 
West Virginia. Wheeling......Sept 7-11 
Nova Scotia, Halifax....... -Sept 9-17 
Ontario, Central Canada, Ottaw 
Sept 11-19 
Ontario. Western fair, London 
Sept 11-19 
> — 
County Fair Dates. 
pemnayerante. Hicksville, Hicksv 
Allentown, A - Holm Millersburg 
> lied YU | 7 
Armstrong, Dayton, Jett Smithtield 
S 2-0 @ ge 
Bedford, Bedford, 0 6-3 Knox, Mt Vernon. 
Bradford, Towanda iS = " 
saad Licking, Ne ic 
Carbon, Lehightor : $ O 2 
; Ss 4-0 4 Lorain Elyria S 8-ll 
Center, Bellefonte 0 lah in Can | 
Cumberland, Carlisle : S 22.2 
S$ 2-0 <4 Marion, Marion, S 22-2 
Dallas, Dallas, 5 oe Meigs, Pomeroy) S$ 9-11 
Edinboro, S jo-15 Miami, Troy, S 21-25 
Greene, Carmichael ‘ Montgomery, Dayt 
22-2 S 7-11 
Hanover, Hanover, Morgan, McConnelsvill 
3 8 il S 8-0 3 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 8-1l Morrow, Mt Gilead 
Juniata, Port Royal S$ 29-0 2 
S 9-11 luskingum, Zanesville, 
Lancaster, Lancaster. | S 8-ll 
$ 15-19 Noble, Sarahsville 
Luzerne, West Pittston S 16-18 
S 3 Perry, New Lexington 
Mercer, Mercer, 5 5-17 S 16-18 
Middletown, Middle- | Preble, Eaton, S$ 14-18 
town, S 8-11 Putnam, Ottawa, O 6-10 
Milton, Milton, O 6-9 Richland, Mansfield, 
Muncy, Hughesville : ; S 9-12 
8 ‘ Richwood Tri-Co, Ri 
Myersdale, S$ 22° wood, O 6-9 
Northampton, Nazareth, Rome, Rome, S 24-25 
3 8 Sandusky, Fremont 
Oxford, Oxford, S 25-24 O 6-9 
UOrwigsburg, Orwig rsbut Seneca, Tiffin, S 8-ll 
s 15-13 Shelby, Sidney, S 8-ll 
Perry, Newport, 5 = 3 Somerset, Somerset 
Pulaski, Pulaski, 5 15-1/ O 21-22 
Reading, Reading Stark, Canton, S 15-18 
3 29-0 2 Summertield, Summer 
Smythe, Mansfield, m tield, Ss 2 
§ 2S Summit, Akron, 
Sullivan, Forksville S 29-0 2 
3 30-0 ruscarawas, Cai 
squehanna, Mont Dover, O 13-16 
S 15-16 Union, Marysville 
1 mum, Burgettstown S 2-0 2 
O 6-3 Van Wert, Van Wert 
Union, Lewisburg S 8-ll 
S$ 29-0 2 Warren, Lebanon 
Wayne, Honesdale S$ 22-25 
S$ 29-0 2 Wayne, Wooster 
Westmoreland, Youngs : S 30-0 2 
wood 3 15-18 W Cuyahoga, Berea, 
: S 15-17 
Maryland. Williams, Montpelier é 
S 8-12 
Arlington, S 8-11 Wood, Bowling Green, 
Frederick, Frederick 7 S$ 22-2 
oO w-2 Wyandot, Upper San- 
Prince George, Uppe1 dusky 3 29-0 
Marlboro, S$ 29-0 1 
Prospect Park, Balti New York. 
| more, Ss 12 
Washing gton, Hager 4 ; ™ 
town, O 13-16 Afton, Afton, S 22-25 
Allegany, Angelica, 
; S 8-10 
Ohio. American Institute, Ne Ww 
Adams, West Union, York, 17-19 
S 8-1l Binghamton, Binghs am- 
Allen, Lima,  S_ 15-19 ton 2 29-0 2 
Attica Ss 9-0 2 Cc hemung, Elmira, 
y roe = Ww apakon - ih S 14-18 
O 3 Clinton, Plattsb ug 
Seaver, a s 8-19 8-11 
Brown, Georgetown, Cobleskill, Coblk skill 
oO 69 21-24 
Butler, Hamilton, O 6-9 Columbia, Sudson 
| Carroll, Carrollton, : S$ 15-17 
' Oo 6-9 Cuba, Cuba, S 15-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton Delaware, Delhi, S 8-1 
O 69 Dryden, Dryden, S 15-17 
Crawford, Bucyru Erie, Hamburg, § 8-12 
O 6-9 F om Club, Hornells- 
Croton, Croton, S 9-11 ille $ 7-12 
Cuyahoga, East, Chagrin Srenkite, Malone 
Falls, S 8-11 : S 22-25 
Cc uyahoga, West, —_ a, Genesee, Batavia-S 21-24 
S$ 15-17 Gorham, Reed Corners 
Delaware, Delaware, O 1-3 
S 15-18 Hemlock Lake Hlem- 
Erie, Sandusky, S 15-18 lock S 29-0 1 
Fairfield, Lancaster, Herkimer, Herkimer 
O 14-17 ‘yg 
Fulton, Wauseon, Madison, Brookfield 
S 15-18 14-17 
Geauga, Burton, S$ 15-18 Montgomery, Fonda, 
Hancock, Findlay, 14-17 
S 30-0 3 Monroe, sroc ee. 
Harrison, Cadiz S 23-26 
, 3 79-0 1 Morris, Morris, $8 29-O 1 


Napk Naples, S$ 22-2! 
Newark, Newark 01 
Niagara Lockport 
S 17-19 
Oneida, Rot S 14-18 
Oneont Oneonta 
Ontario, ¢ if 
Orange M 
Orleans, A 
Oswego ult S 15 
Otsego, Coopers t 
Palmyra, VPalmyra 
S 24-26 
Phoenix, W Phoenix 
S 22-2 
Prattsburg, VPrattsburg, 
$8 15-17 
Prattsvi Prattsvil 
Ss 8 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola 
Racq l 
S 8-1l 
Rensselae N 3 
Re W s 
Lak s 
Richticlad S I 
field Sp gs S 28-30 
Riverside, Greene, S 8-ll 
R ’ 
St Law ( ; 
Ss V 
$s 1, W 
Sidn 8 + 8 
Silv i 
. Oo 
S | 
_ } } 
Ver \ $ 
W 
VW | 3 
\\ \ 
I oO 
VW 
\ 
New Jersey. 
Lb 


South Carolina. 
Lk 


Kentucky. 


Ew 5 2 
i 
H 

S 03 
J oO 7 
0 S A-U 9 
W Green, 

Tennessee 

4s 2 
M ( 
l’ i 


West Virginia. 


K 
8-1 
Georgia. 
a \ oO 
Sip At 
(a 
Florida. 
W ) 


O 30-31 


North Carolina. 
\ iE 


ra) 
( i 
0 
( I= t 
N 
I W 
s oO 
M Charlott 
2) 
Canada 
At 
t PEI $ 
Aylin On ~] 
Blenl n, Drumbo, Ont 
Bror Br Cort 
Q t ~ ) 
Carl \ oO 2 
Carl R | 
Or 
Center, Bruce 
oO 
Cen We ng 
ont 
Centra Ottaw t 
Cornwall, Ont S 10-1 
Duck Lake, Sask, 0 
East Algoma, Sault Ste 
Marie, Can O € 
Fairmede, Assa, O 6 
Grenfell, Assa O 8 
Innisfail, Alta Oo f 
Kingston, Kingston, 
Ont, S 8-1] 
Kinistino, Sask O ¢ 
Lethbridge Alta, O 6-7 
Medicine Ha Assa, 
O 2 
Maple Creek Assa 
S$ 2-0 1 
Norfolk Unio 


Simcoe 





Ont, oO 
Northern Collingw 
Ont 5 ra 
N Gray, Owen Sound, 
(nt, S 15-17 
Olds, Alta Oo ¢ 
Oxford, Kemptvill 
Ont, S$ 2 ) 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN *« HOME « 





‘ “Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 72 


The Hen and Her Summer Home. 


OW two enterprising young farmers 

are making the old homestead pay 

was told in American Agriculturist 

of March 21, 1903. White & Rice 

of Westchester county, N Y, have a 
poultry fruit farm. When visited last 
winter, although the snow was 2 feet deep, 
their 700 White Leghorn hens were laying 
eggs by the bushel, which were sold in New 
York to private customers at 40 cents per 
dozen. In August the plant was visited again 
and the place seen in its prime. 

About the first week in March three incuba- 
tors, with a capacity of 1200 eggs, were 
started. As soon as the first lot were hatched 
the machines were filled again. When these 
were taken out the third, and last lot, were 


and 


put in. As a result 2000 chickens were soon 
roaming in a plum orchard of about four 
acres covered with a splendid growth of 
clover. 


As soon as the chicks are hatched from 150 
to 200 are placed in colony houses 6x8 feet. 
These houses are 6 feet high in front and 3 
feet at the rear. They are heated by a gaso- 
line burner. At first the chicks are fed five 
times per day until they are six weeks old. 
After this they are fed regularly three times 
daily. When the cockerels are large enough 
they are placed in separate quarters on a hill- 
side across the road and about one-eighth 
mile away. Here 200 fine cockerels were as- 
sembled, having the free range of a 15-acre 


For Week Ending September 5, 1903 


pasture field and orchard of 10 acres above. 
Next year several double houses will be built 
on this slope. The building for the cockerels 
is 16x6 feet, 6 feet in front and 3 feet in the 
rear. It is built of plain pine lumber, with 
tarred felt roof and located where there is an 
abundance of shade. 

The colony houses in the park are about 
150 feet apart. At this distance chicks of the 
Same age rarely mix. When there are broods 
of various ages, a wire fence 3x4 feet high is 
set up to separate them. When four to six 
weeks old the chicks take care of themselves 
and the temporary fences are lifted. . Great 
care is taken that the chickens are not scared. 

The 700 hens have the free run of the old 
orchards of seven acres. Here they get the 
fallen fruit and plenty of grass and clover. 
In August they were producing over 200 eggs 
per day at the beginning of the moulting 
season. About the latter part of October the 
new breeding stock is separated and added to 
the laying pens. 

For three months, April, May and June, 
there was sold from this farm $500 worth of 
eggs for sitting purposes, besides those sent 
to private and regular customers. Young 
cockerels weighing about two pounds are 
usually sold at $1 each in lots of four. *The 
pullets are mostly retained to increase the egg 
output, as the plant is being gradually en- 
larged. Some old stock is sold off annually 
for breeding purposes to make room for 
younger blood. The greatest attention is 
given to early egg production and a strain of 


No 10 


early layers is being selected from best and 


earliest maturing pullets each season. One 
pullet weighing three pounds seven ounces 
this season layed her first egg when four 
months and 24 days old. In this manner 
chickens and fruit are developed side by side 
on Elmwood farm. 

il ea, 

Preparing Fruit Juice—There is considerable 
demand for plain fruit juices for making syrups 
used in soda water and for variv1s other pur- 
poses. In making apple, pear and quince juice, 
the fruit is crushed and pressed as described 
for apple jelly. The juice, as it runs from the 
mill, is filtered through finely chopped and well 
washed rye straw. Itis then clarified by adding 
the whites of two eggs for each gallon of juice. 
The egg should be beaten up thoroughly with a 
small quantity of juice, and this stirred into 
the whole. Then heat to about 200 degrees. 
Allow to stand for two hours, and siphon off the 
clear liquid into heavy opaque glass or earthen 
bottles, which must not be completely filled. 
Place the bottled juice in cold water bath, and 
heat until water in the bath begins to boil. 
Then seal bottle air-tight, withdraw the fire, and 
allow bottle to remain in bath until water is 
cold. Store juice in a cool, dark place.—[Gerald 
McCarthy, North Carolina Experiment Station. 





Bluegrass Sod hardly ever becomes hide- 
bound. If it does the trouble is easily remedied 
by going over the pasture with a big steel har- 
row and putting on the cattle when the ground 
is a little soft. 














A SNAP SHOT OF IMPLEMENT ROW, NEW YORK STATE FAIR, 1902 


This well represents the immense popularity of exhibits of this sort; the picture was taken at New York State fair in 1902. 
fair next week promises to be larger and better than any heretofore held. Several weeks ago the space allotted to farm 
was all taken and an overflow plot of land was set aside for late comers. 
improved farm machines, 


latest 





The 
implements 


In this way farmers became acquainted with the best and 
besides seeing most of them in operation side by side at fairs of this sort. 
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Cold Storage Difficulties with Apples. 


*G. HAROLD POWELL, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 

Cold storage is designed to prolong the life 
of the fruit by causing it to ripen slowly. Cold 
storage does not magically convert No 2 into 
No 1 grades of fruit, nor swell out little apples 
in the barrel, fill up the worm holes, cover 
the disease spots or overcome the abuses that 
arise in growing, picking or handling the fruit. 
The first practical difficulty that I desire to 
emphasize is that apple growers and apple 
handlers have not yet generally comprehended 
the fact that the cold storage treatment does 
not obliterate the differences that exist in the 
apples when they enter the storage house, with 
the result that a large proportion of the disas- 
trous results from cold storage that are usually 
attributed to the treatment of the fruit in the 
warehouse, are directly due to the conditions in 
which the fruit has grown or has been handled 
after it is harvested. 

Another practical difficulty in the cold storage 
of apples relates to harvesting the crop at just 
the proper time. The ideal keeping apple, is 
fully developed, of high color, but still hard 
when picked. Apples need not be picked when 
half colored to give them long keeping quality. 

The most serious practical difficulty in the 
handling of apples for cold storage lies in the 
delays in storing the fruit after it is picked. 
As soon as the apple is severed from the tree, 
it ripens with unusual rapidity, especially if 
the weather is hot. Delaying the fruit in the 
orchard after it is picked, in piles or in pack- 
ages, or in buildings in which there is a re- 
stricted circulation of air, delays at the railroad 
station, a slow schedule or unusual delays in 
transit, freight cars in which there is no ven- 
tilation, or delays in unloading or storing the 
fruit, all these factors cause the fruit to ripen 
quickly in warm weather and no storage treat- 
ment can overcome the abuse to which it has 
already been subjected. 

IDEALS AIMED AT. 

The ideal towards which every apple grower 
or handler should strive in managing the crop 
is to place it in the storage house in the quick- 
est possible time after picking, in order to 
prevent rapid after-ripening and the quick 
spread of the diseases with which the fruit may 
be already affected. In hot weather the refrig- 
erator car might be used to advantage for long 
hauls. 

We do not sufficiently appreciate the influ- 
ence of the environment of the fruit during its 
growth or its ultimate keeping quality. A 
variety that is grown in Maine is sometimes 
mixed in the storage room with the same 
variety from the west, or a variety grown on 
clay soil may b~ stored with the same variety 
from sandy soil, from young trees with older 
trees, from highly cultivated, fertilized and 
sprayed orchards with fruit from neglected 
orchards. All of these factors modify the char- 
acter of the fruit and the differences inherent 
in the different lots may be expected to appear 
in the storage house. 

Other things being equal, the most northern 
grown fruit of a variety keeps best, apples 
from clay soils keep longer than rapidly grown 
fruit on sandy soil, if picked equally mature, 
though the latter may be more attractive and 
better fruit. Fruit from orchards that are 
highly cultivated and sprayed in which cover 
crops are freely used, and in which there is 
insufficient pruning to expose the apples to the 
sunlight, may lack color, be large in size and 
of poorer keeping quality than apples from 
orchards that are not so well cared for. From 

*Abstract of an address delivered before the 
Rational apple shippers’ association. 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


the standpoint of the orchardist, however, we 
would suggest that it may be more profitable to 
produce a great many barrels of apples under 
high culture and other good care than fewer 
barrels that keep a few weeks longer. 

Another practical difficulty in the storage of 
apples is the freezing of the fruit. A consider- 
able drop in the temperature of the storage 
compartment may occur through mismanage- 
ment in the engine room, or in other ways. 
Apples, however, are not often injured by freez- 
ing unless the freezing is very severe. The 
injurious effects in these cases more often is 
the result of the thawing of the fruit. A frozen 
apple has a translucent appearance of the skin. 
‘Lhe flesh is water logged, the tissues may be 
forced apart near the frozen areas, and later 
the flesh turns brown, though the brown dis- 
coloration is not necessarily characteristic of 
freezing, but may result from any cause that 
results in the death of the cells. If frozen 
apples are defrosted slowly and are not handled 
while in that condition, it is often possible to 
defrost stock that is quite firmly frozen with- 
out injury to it. 





Underground Disposal of Drainage Water. 
Cc. G. ELLIOTT, DRAINAGE EXPERT, DEPT OF AGRI, 





The topic brings up a question which has 
frequently occurred to enterprising land drain- 
ers, and attempts have been made to use open 
gravel strata found in some localities beneath 
the surface for the disposal of drainage water. 
There are instances of successful work of this 
kind, but it has been confined, as far as I 
know, to the drainage of small areas, perhaps 
not larger than 20 acres, by means of tile 
drains, the water from which has been re- 
lieved of all sediment by passing through the 
soil. In the early practice of drainage in 
England, Elkington foundein some localities 
that he could dispose of soil water by means 
of boring made to gravel below. It should be 
said that his peculiar art, for which he became 
noted, consisted in tapping underground water 
which saturated the soil above it, bringing it 
to his drains, and leading it away by gravity 
to a proper outlet. 

One difficulty in disposing of water through 
wells is in ascertaining the capacity and per- 
mancy of such an outlet. If a bed of coarse 
gravel can be found which has some free com- 
munication with a surface or underground 
stream, and drainage water be delivered to it 
free from sediment, it may be utilized and 
serve as a lasting and efficient outlet. Many 
of these underground gravel beds, however, are 
in basins which have a considerable reservoir 
capacity with only a small free outlet. When 
the reservoir becomes filled, its capacity is 
limited by the size of its discharge. 

If, for instance, we discharge into it 6 cubic 
feet per second and it can care for only 3 cubic 
feet per second, we have an outlet which is 
inadequate and soon becomes useless. This 
condition is apparently encountered in many 
of the irrigated sections which depend upon 
the reservoir of dry gravel or soil underneath 
the surface to take care of such waste water 
as may pass through the porous soil in the 
process of irrigating to the lower depths. This 
gives perfect relief until the quantity of water 
which finds its way into these depths exceeds 
their capacity, when the work must be sup- 
plemented by artificial drainage. 


USING WELLS FOR DISCHARGE BASINS. 
The theory is, and it is well sustained by 
practice, that where water is pumped from a 
well which is supplied by an undercurrent or 
vein the same quantity may be discharged 
into it without raising the water surface of 
the well. How much more such a well will 





take is a matter of mere conjecture and must 
remain so until results are obtained by actual 
trial. I have personal knowledge of a common 
house well which received and cared for a 
2-inch stream of waste water from pumping 
works for four years and was continuing to 
do so at last account, but the well was within 
200 feet of a stream and was sunk to river 
gravel. Streams are known which disappear 
in sand beds or rock crevices and emerge at a 
lower level. 

These instances, as well as the fact that 
wells have been occasionally successfully used 
for small systems of underdrains, indicate 
that underground outlets may be used if they 
can be found. As is well known, the result of 
sinking wells in some localities is to bring 
water toward the surface with such force as to 
preclude their use for the reception of surface 
water. What is known as the dry well sunk 
into open gravel is the one best suited for the 
purpose. 

The problem assumes a more perplexing 
nature when we consider the disposal of sur- 
face water in large quantities. The uncer- 
tainty of the capacity of any subterraneous 
outlet until it has been ascertained by costly 
experiment, lends but little encouragement to 
such undertakings. Especially is this true 
when we attempt to relieve a tract of con- 
siderable area from rainfall which is at times 
excessive. Lagoons and swamps, by reason of 
their location, usually gather water from a 
considerable area outside of their recognized 
boundaries, making an outlet with variable 
flood capacity of prime importance. In fact, 
it is a problem which taxes the skill of en- 
gineers to the limit by reason of the varying 
quantity of rainfall and those climatic con- 
ditions which occasionally bring about unfor- 
seen contingencies greatly affecting land 
drainage. 

DIFFICULTIES MET WITH IN FILTERING. 

Could an outlet of sufficient capacity be 
secured by means of wells, the difficulty of 
screening or filtering the water so completely 
that the receiving gravel in the wells woula 
not become clogged by sediment would be a 
formidable one. Considering a small lagoon 
of 500 acres only, it might be necessary to 
remove 1 inch in depth of water each 24 hours 
for a time from the surface. This would re- 
quire the filteration and removal of 1,500,000 
cubic feet of water 24 hours, or 17% cubic 
feet per second. There are locations where 
at times this capacity might be required, but 
of course it is a flood example and should be 
considered as such. 

The rational treatment of such cases where 
it is desired to utilize underground outlets is 
to first ascertain if a water-receiving bed can 
be reached at a practicable depth, and by 
various tests determine if these wells will care 
for any considerable quantity of water. A 
single line of tile might be discharged into a 
test well and the effect noted. If the result 
should be encouraging, other wells could be 
sunk to the same stratum at several points on 
the tract which could be made the outlets for 
small system of underdrains, the object of the 
work being to discharge all drainage water 
through underdrains into as many separate 
and scattered outlets as practicable. 

The service will be more likely to be lasting 
and efficient if this can be done and the water 
will be filtered in the best possible manner. 
Drains which are laid in clay subsoils dis- 
charge nothing but clear water after they 
have been laid a month or two and the clay 
has settled compactly about the tiles. Where 
the subsoil is loose or sandy, however, there 
will always be some silt carried by drainage 
water, especially after a heavy rainfall. 





Bovine. 




















Securing Fine Farm Crops. 


Recently an interested observer was pass- 


ing the beautiful place of B. C. Mitchell of 
Chester county, Pa, and was much pleased 
with the appearance of the crops. He said, 


“Mr Mitchell, I see you have by far the finest 
fields of grass in the country, please tell me 
how you account for this. As a rule grass is 
very light and weedy here, and yours has no 
weeds at all.” 

I attribute that condition and products 
largely to thorough cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion by top dressing with stable manure 
put on with a manure spreader, said Mr 
Mitchell. 

“About how many acres of grass do you cut 
this year, and about what was the average 
yield?” About 170 acres, and it will average 
nearly two tons of dry hay per acre. 

“Your fields of corn, with the exception of 
a couple of low wet places, are looking re- 
markably good for this off corn year. The 
weather has been more favorable for the 
growth of weeds than corn. Have you any 
particular method of treating your ground, or 
any special kind of seed? Your corn has a 
remarkably dark, healthy color.”” My method 
is simply thorough cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion. I plant what is called the Chester Coun- 
ty Mammoth, and what we call the Long corn. 
I prefer the latter. I procured the seed from 
my old friend, I. S. Long of Lebanon county, 
Pa; it will grow much quicker. 

[ consider Mr Long the champion corn 
raiser of Pennsylvania and I do not believe 
he can be beaten in the world. [Our readers 


will remember our article on Mr Long's fa- 


mous corn crop last fall—Ed.] July 2 it was 
my pleasure in company with Lewis B. Hen- 
son to visit Mr Long at his farm. We saw 90 
acres of the finest corn standing nearby 


shoulder high then, and 90 acres of the finest 


oats we ever saw, a new importation called 
the Long tartar oats. 
I have only 55 acres in corn on my places 


and 12 acres of spring macaroni wheat. It is 
a new importation by our government gotten 


for the northwestern part of the United 
States. It appears this wheat has_ been 
adapted to grow in a dry arid country. Some 


four years ago I got the seed of my brother, 


who has a farm in Nebraska. I am well 
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TRUSSING UP SEED CORN TO DRY. 





pleased with it here so far, but can tell better 
after it is cut and threshed. This field of 
macaroni wheat is all seeded to alfalfa. I 
used eight quarts to the acre, and it promises 
well. I have tried it in a small way before, 
and I am quite positive that it can be grown 
successfully in this section. 
2 
Fertilizing with Pigeon Manure. 
THOMAS 


WRIGHT, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I experimented this summer with the com- 
parative merits of pigeon and barnyard manure 
on small fruits and vegetables. The foliage of 
plants fertilized with pigeon manure is darker, 
plants more robust and far more set fruit upon 
them. Squash vines were more vigorous and 
the plants cover at least 10 feet more space, 








BT 


and bid fair to discount their competitors upon 
veight of squashes when ripe. 

Pigeon manure brings 60 cents per bushel if 
sold to leather manufacturers, who use it in 
the process of tanning leather, but though I 
have hundreds of pigeons, I use all manure 
from them upon the farm and find it indispensa- 
ble. Care must be used in fertilizing with it. 
A half pound, or a good handful, is sufficient 
for a tomato plant, or one pound for a hill of 
squashes. It should be thoroughly mixed with 
the soil at planting or the seed or plant will be 
burned should the manure be only partially 
mixed. If farmers only knew the benefits and 
productiveness of pigeon manure, also the limit- 
ed amount of work of keeping 100 or more 
pairs of pigeons, more would be kept. My farm 
consists of about 50 acres, and while I have five 
head of cattle, three horses, 150 fowls and use 
two tons commercial fertilizer per year, I get 
better results proportionately from the pigeon 
manure on any soil than any other fertilizer 
used on our farm. 





Selecting Seed Corn—The best time to select 
seed corn is before the corn is cut. Go 
through the field and choose from those plants 
which are of the desired type. After the corn 
is once cut, it is almost impossible to tell the 
type of the plant when sorting out the ears 
at husking time. Although there is some gain 
in selecting the best ears when husking, yet a 
more rapid advance can be made by going 
through the field before harvesting, and pulling 
off the seed corn at that time. The husks 
should be left on the ears, which ought to be 
husked at once and trussed up to dry, either 
in the manner shown in the illustration, or 
hung in a dry, airy loft, where there is no 
danger of mold or of attacks by rats or mice. 





When to Water Cows—Experiments at the 
Pennsylvania station failed to show that there 
is any particular advantage in having water 
constantly before cows in the stable. If they are 
turned into the yard once or twice a day they 
will give as much milk and do as well as when 
they have access to the water at all times. 





Greenhouse Compost—Green crimson clover 
was successfully substituted for sod in the 
preparation of composts for use in the Mary- 
land experiment station greenhouse. 














A CUMFORTABLE HOME EARNED 


The boy who earns, plans and builds his own home 
and cozy farm residence and barn of F. H. Ballou of Licking county, O. 
sons. 
Inregard to this interesting story, 


other ambitious and energetic farmers’ 
advantage if the boy is given a chance. 


certainly should appreciate it. 


Our 
What this Buckeye 





AND BUILT BY AN OHIO FARMER'S BOY 


comfortable 
thousands of 


that of the 
done by 


illustration is 
lad did can be 


There are many so-called waste corners in the old farms that could be utilized to good 


Mr Billou 


wrote us as follows: 


“It is quite natural for 


a boy to early develop an ambition for a home of his own; and it usually proves only a matter of time, after this ambition has once 


become firmly rooted, until that home, perhaps modest, moderate in cost but convenient and homelike, will 


become a _ reality.” 
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Preparing for an Alfalfa Crop. 
P CHURCHILL, N ¥ EXPER STA. 


PROF G. W. 


Can alfalfa be sown with profit in 
eastern New York, when oats are tak- 
en off, say in August? Would the crop 


be available the next year? Is there 
uny choice as to soils, provided it is 
good soil? Does it need much manur- 
ing? Do you consider it a good horse 
food? Not much alfalfa is raised in 
the Hudson river valley.—[Emory J. 


Haynes, Dutchess County, N Y. 


The importance of a leguminous 


plant for feeding animals on the farm 
has led to many inquiries concerning 
the value of alfalfa as forage. For 


those who are unacquainted with alfal- 
fa, a few general facts concerning it 
may be briefly mentioned. The plant 
has been long cultivated in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and is supposed to 
thrive best on light warm soils, but it 
has a fairly wide range of adaptability 
and has gradually worked its way east 
from California, where it was first 
grown to any extent in the United 
States, until it has reached the Atlantic 
coast. 

Alfalfa being a leguminous plant and 
able to gather nitrogen that is not 
available to many other plants, will, 
when the crop is fed on the farm, en- 
rich the soil in this necessary element, 
and leave the field in improved condi- 
tion when finally plowed under. In 
fact, I know of no other crop that will 
so thoroughly and quickly change a 
stiff, stubborn clay soil, making it pos- 
sible to plow and work it down for 
subsequent crops at any time desired. 
The long tap-root penetrates into the 
subsoil and is often able to obtain plant 
food and water, for the lack of which 
surface-growing plants may be suffer- 
ing. The plant is a perennial and when 
once established will yleld paying crops 
for an indefinite number of years if not 
crowded out by weeds and the native 
grasses. 

It consumes large quantities of wa- 
ter, but will not thrive on soils where 
the water level is too near the surface, 
or where surface water stands for any 
length of time after heavy rains, or in 
the spring or fall. In such soils the 
roots decay and the plants will be 
thrown out by the frost. It seldom 
winterkills on the deep and porous soils 
of the western states. The seed should 
not be sown unless the soil has 
ceived careful and thorough prepara- 
tion, for it is of the utmost importance 
to secure a full and uniform stand the 
first season. The method that has given 
the best results here is to select a corn 
or potato stubble that has been kept 
thoroughly cultivated and free from 
weeds; plow it in the fall, and the fol- 
lowing spring work the surface down 
until a fine seedbed is secured. Then 
with a wheelbarrow seeder sow 20 to 
30 pounds seed per acre, depending 
upon the nature of the soil; if heavy 
sow 30 pounds, if light, sand or gravel 
loam, 20 pounds will suffice. 

With the ordinary seeder 


re- 


y it will be 
necessary to go over the ground twice 
in order to sow this amount of seed. 
A good plan is to run the seeder first 
lengthwise and then crosswise of the 
field and brush over with a smoothing 
harrow after sowing. The seed, espe- 
cially on heavy soils, succeeds best 
without a grain or nurse crop, as the 
grain robs the alfalfa of moisture and 
sunlight, producing ‘weak, spindling 
plants that are not able to stand the 
scorching sun after the grain crop is 
removed. Under favorable conditions 
a good seeding is secured with grain, 
but these conditions cannot be known 
in advance. Pure clean seed is essen- 
tial, avoiding that containing small, 
shrunken kernels and weed seeds. 

A danger to be guarded against after 
the alfalfa is up is in leaving the first 
crop too long before cutting. As a rule, 
even on ground that has been thorough- 
ly cultivated, a large proportion of the 
first crop will consist of weeds, mostly 


annuals. As soon as a growth sufficient. | 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


to shade the plants is noticed, the first 
cutting should be made. Set the ma- 
chine to cut a little higher than for 
ordinary meadow. Do not be afraid, 
however, to give the alfalfa a good 
clipping, as it will not injure the plants 
but cause them to form crowns. 
Regarding the season of sowing, as 
said, the early spring is the best time. 
Success after oat harvest will depend 
condi- 


upon soil, weather and local 

iions. If plants can be produced of 
sufficient strength to withstand the 
winter it makes little difference as to 


the time of sowing the seed. This is a 
question that cannot be answered un- 
conditionally, but must be settled by 
the individual. If the crop winters 
well, from two to three cuttings should 
be obtained the next year. 

t is a good plan to use the farmyard 
manure before planting a hoed crop. 
This gives the weed seeds a chance to 
vegetate. It is not a good plan to top- 
alfalfa meadows with compost, 
on account of the weed seeds in the 
manure; besides, it should be able to 
gather its supply of nitrogen mostly 
from the air. An application of acid 
rock and muriate of potash once in 
three or four years should be sufficient 
on ordinary good soils, the amount to 
be applied to depend on the growth 
and condition of the plants. 

We have used alfalfa in all stages, 
from fresh cut to dry hay, for horses, 
and have never seen any ill effects. Of 
course judgment must be used in feed- 
ing, especially on the start, and at no 
time should as large a ration be fed 
as of other hays. The impression pre- 
vails to some extent that it is prac- 
tically impossible to plow an alfalfa 
meadow after the plants are thorough- 
ly established. We have not found it 
difficult to break alfalfa sod with a 
farm team weighing about 3000 pounds, 
and an ordinary three-horse team 
should have no trouble in plowing un- 
der the crop. 


Handy Stock Wagon for the Farm. 


On an editorial trip through Delaware 
last May, we saw a most interesting 
and handy steck wagon. It is all the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as it was 
constructed by the veteran and pioneer 
reader of American Agriculturist, Wil- 
liam R. Dickson of Kent county, Del, 
(see opposite page), in the 79th year of 
his age. It was built complete, includ- 
ing all the wood, iron and paint work 
in the shop on his farm between May 
10 and September 1, 1902. The wagon 
is 11% feet long, 3 feet wide, 4 feet 
high in the rear and 4 feet 4 inches in 


dress 





front. The hind wheels are 4 feet, 8 
inches high, while the front ones 3 
feet, turning under the body of the 


wagon, as shown in the picture. The 
tires are 3 feet wide. 

The timber, white oak, had been care- 
fully stored and seasoned for six years. 


As Mr Dickson expressed it, was as 
hard as iron when he attempted to 
work it. All the mortises and tenons 


were put together in oil and have lag 
bolts in additidén to the usual pins. 
The general construction of the wagon 
is shown in the illustration. The rear 
gate is easily removed. When it is 
desired to load a beef animal a rope is 
tied around the horns or to the halter. 
The other end attached to the windlass 
at the front end of the wagon. This 
is slowly wound up and the animal is 
steadily and easily drawn into the 


wagon without exciting or fretting it 
in the least. The wagon is said to be 
the most complete ever seen in the 


neighborhood, and as the picture shows, 
represents the work of a master me- 
chanic. 

Mr Dickson was born March 10, 1824. 
He has always been interested in agri- 


culture. He first became acquainted 
with American Agriculturist 43 years 
ago, and has not missed a single issue 
since he first subscribed for it. At the 
time of our visit he was just complet- 
ing a pair of thills he had made 
throughout. The picture above repre- 
sents him in a characteristic attitude 
at work in the open air. His carpenter 
shop contains a complete set of tools, 
while the forge has in it an equipment 
for iron working that would make the 
average blacksmith at the country 
crossroads envious. 

To the editor, Mr Dickson said: ‘“Al- 
though now nearly 80 years old, I en- 
joy myself most when I am busy. I 
have been active all my life and noth- 
ing pleases me more than the comple- 
tion of some implement or piece of 
apparatus that can be used on 
the farm. The summer of 1902 
was, indeed, a_ pleasant one _ to 
me. When I finished the stock 
wagon, I felt that my time had not 
been wasted. We have found it very 
convenient for hauling animals to the 
station from our farm. Our good neigh- 
bors also appreciate it, as it is in 
constant demand. I have gotten many 
valuable suggestions from American 
Agriculturist and look forward for each 
issue with a great deal of satisfaction. 
I like the farm. There is no life as 
free and independent as the one the 
farmer enjoys, if he makes the most of 
his opportunity.” 


Cutting and Feeding Oats and Corn. 


JOHN W. GILMORE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





How would it work to cut oats in the 
sheaf with sowed corn? Would it make 
good ensilage feed for milk cows and 
horses? I thought the sowed corn 
might make the oat straw better and 
oats make it all a good feed. Would 
the sheaf oats do well with the field 
corn, which is so uneven that a part 
will be no better than sowed corn?— 
[Isaac L. Barrett, Putnam County, N Y¥. 

I do not believe it would be well to 
act according to the above suggestions, 
because the resulting silage would not 
be good. The material does not con- 
tain enough moisture. In order that 
silage may be properly made and keep 
well, thorough fermentation is neces- 
sary, and this fermentation requires a 
necessary amount of moisture which 
cannot be satisfactorily added. If 
there is insufficient moisture, the fer- 
mentation will be unequal and acid, or 
sour silage will be the result. 

Then, too, the mass will not settle 
sufficiently to exclude the air, so musty 
and rotten spots will form. Good corn 
silage contains from 75 to 80% water, 
and if this quantity is not present in 
the green material much risk is in- 
curred. In this case where the corn 
seems to be small and dry enough to 
cure well, I think it would be best to 
cure it for fodder and feed it as such 
along with the oat stra'w. In order to 
get the oat straw eaten up clean, it 
would be well to shred the fodder and 
the oats together. 


a _— a ‘ 

Bean Pods Not Good for Cows—I am 
getting the notion that bean pods are 
not good for milch cows. My Jerseys 
dc not get with calf readily when given 
this sort of feed. Some of my neigh- 
bors make the same complaint. Two 
years ago considerable of the bean 
roughage was fed to the cows, and now 
I have one cow that does not come in 
heat at all, and will have to be sold for 
beef. It appears that some of the oth- 
ers were affected more or less, though 
they appear to get over the difficulty 
since I stopped feeding the pods. Cows 
eat them greedily as soon as they learn 
the taste, and so do horses, so that it 
will be my practice hereafter to feed 
bean pods to horses, as I have no sheep. 
[John Chamberlain, Erie County, N Y. 





SHARPLES 


TUBULAR FARM 
SEPARATORS 


Bullt on the Square, 


as everybody knows. Entirely 
different from other separators, 
new in principle. Guaran- 
teed more convenient, ef- 
ficient and durable than 
any other kind. 
Write for catalog 
No. 100. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 


THE SHARPLES Co., 
Chicago, til. 


















ABORTION] ots." 
That The 

Retention of Placenta,} ,**lloge Condition 

Failure to Breed Powder to the Best 
i known and the most 
successful cure for these diseases in the world? 
Used by successful live stock men everywhere, 
Write for circular. Address 


H. W. KELLOGG Co., 





St. Paul, Minn. 














YOUNG MEN, BECOME INDEPENDENT. 


Our School can give you a Veterinary Course in simple 
English language, at home during five months of your 
spare time, and place you ina position to secure a business 
of from $1,200 upwards yearly. Diploma granted and good 
positionsobtained for successful students. Cost within reach 
ofall. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for full particulars 
at once. THE ONTARIO VETERINARY CORRE. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL, London, Ontario, Canada. 















Money Ahead. 


Atthe endofthefirst year youcan 
count up a good profit if you run an ii 


AMERICAN 
Cream Separator. 


The one that is sold on test. The 
one that is gold at a low pri 


ice. 
One thet received Paris Exposition Meda 
Write for catalogue. Itis free. 
@AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1054 Bainbridge, N. ¥, 3) 






















—s 
Cet All The 

<4 Cream 
quicker than by any 
PP other method by using 
Superior Cream Extractor. 
(Does not mix water with milk.) 
Complete separation in an hour. Thou- 
sands in practical use. Write for catalog. 


», »uperior Fence Machine Co., — 
174 Grand River Av. Detroit, Mich.» 











ABSORBINE. 


The Great Horse and 
Cattle Remedy. /*'=4 Pst. 


Sprains, 
Inflammation, 
Use it for 


Strained Joints, 
Thoroughpin, 
Capped Hock, 
Enlarged Giands, 
Shoe Boils, ete. 

Wind Peaff is not serious, but 
itdisfigures. It reduces the value 
of the horse. Apply Abserbine 
and reduce the wind puff. Many 
horse and cattle ailments yield at 
once to this remedy. Leaves 
no soreness and does not take the 
hair off. $2.00 a bottle of your deal- 
er, or deli vered, express prepaid. 
Write for our booklet on treatment 
of diseases of horse and cattle. 


W. F. Young, ?.0.F., Springfield, Mass. 











Foster Steel Stanchion 


The only completely acceptable device for holding 
wee wy made of steel; allows greatest freedom of 
ead ; i 


allothers. W. G. Mar 
of Avon, N. Y., says: 
“T have six different makes of stan- 
chions in my stable—none of them 
is equal to the Foster. I shall use 
it in preference to all others.”’ 
Agents reap a harvest by se- 
curing territory. Big Pay. 
Send for circular No. 15 
FRANK H. BATTLES, 











N®? MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
Ophthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 
Eyes,BARRY CO.,lowa City, lowa, Have a Sure Cure 

















DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENCINES 


until youhave “The Master Workman ” 


a two-cylinder gasoline engine, superior 10 all 


one-cylinder engines. Cost less to buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no vibration,can be mounted on any 
light wagon as a portable with little ornoexpense. Weighs less than 1-2 of one-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required. We make 2-4-5-6-8- 10-12-16 horse power. 
Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Established 1853. Meagher and 15th St., CHICACO. 






































Suggestions About =a Raising. 
. P. WAGNER, MISSOURI, 
your of turkeys on the 
the middle or last of January. 
hens and gobblers of the 
same flock; make a change so they will 
not be all related. Inbreeding is the 
cause of lameness and puny turks. AS 


stock 


Have 
place by 
Never have 


turkeys are shy and apt to hide, keep 
watch of them sufficiently to make 
them select their nests near the house 
or in some retired clump of bushes. 
Let them lay and set on the ground. 
Take care of the eggs and handle 
them carefully; turn from one end to 
the other every few days. Set 17 to 21 


eggs under a turkey hen and if there 
are any left set them under a chicken 
hen at the same time. Let the turkey 
hen have all that are hatched at once, 
put do not mix them, for if there is 
one or two weeks’ difference in their 
ages the older ones will run over the 
younger ones. 

Place the young turkeys with their 
mothers in a quiet place near the old 
nest. Feed them with curds or bread 
soaked in milk. Season the food with 
black pepper once a day at least. They 
not eat much the first day. Feed 


will 
four or five times a day. Let every- 
thing be quiet and let them go. Keep 
other fowls away from them. Give 
them plenty of range, as they will 
not bear confinement. They are the 
ea:iest poultry raised and will pay 
for themselves in bugs destroyed. In 
the fall feed whole grains and change 
as for other fowls. 

When Cows Should id Freshen. 

F. W. ROBSON, WASHINGTON. 

For my part, I like t to have cows drop 
their calves from September 1 to No- 
vember 15. They will then give prafit- 
able returns throughout the winter, 
when they have to be fed and when 
dairy products bring the best prices. 
When spring comes and the grass is 
good they are nearly as profitable as 
fresh cows. During the latter part of 
July and August, wh®n pastures are 
short and flies are bad, the cows are 
dry and do not need such careful at- 
tention, 

On the other hand, if they c>me in in 
the spring, they give a healthy flow of 
milk for a short time only, for when 
flies arrive and feed becomes scarce, 
the flow diminishes. In this climate 
the cows can be out nearly every day 
in the winter. 


I have only a limited num- 
three this year, but will have five 

My feed during the winter con- 
of all the kay they will eat and 
to five gailons of rutabagas or 


Of course, 
ber, 
next. 
sists 


four 


POULTRY 











WILLIAM R. DICKSON, 





beets at a feed. With this mine give 
first-class returns. I send my milk to 
the local creamery, where it tests 5 
to 5.4% butter fat. My cows are stripe 
pers now and the fest is higher than 
the average, but it has never fallen 
below 4.8%. My cows are a mixture of 


Jersey and Shorthorn blood. I am very 
favorably disposed toward Holsteins, 
as they not only give a large amount 
of milk, but it is comparatively rich in 
butter fat. 





First Class New Jersey Dairy Herd, 


BURLINGTON CO, N J. 
The Woodside Jersey herd consists of 
nearly 70 head, about 30 of whom are 
heifers and calves Four bulls, all of 
different lines of breeding, are used in 
the herd. The head of the herd is 
Chromos Diploma 53381, bred at the 
Hood farm, and bought from _ there 
when about one year old. His sire is 
Chromo 2615, a son of the combination 
bull Diploma, who had 61 daughters, 
with tests of 14 or more pounds of but- 
ter in seven days. With bulls all roy- 
ally bred, efforts are not lacking to 
breed the very best of stock, and noth- 
ing is kept long on the farm that has 
not the nevessary form and capacity to 
aake a profitable dairy animal. While 
the females of the herd are mostly na- 


DAVID ROBERTS, 
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THE DICKSON HANDY STOCK WAGON 


On the average stock farm a wagon of this sort, entirely homema%e, would 


pay for itself in a few years. 
animals, especially cattle, 
tion or market. 


ing overheating, often resulting in death or loss of weight. 
it the Dickson handy.stock wagon in honor of the 


made it. 


Every farmer has had experience with vicious 
where they are driven long distances to the sta- 
In a wagon of this design there is no breaking away, 


oaus- 
We have termed 
veteran farmer who 





AND DAIRY 


tive bred stock, there are four import- 
ed cows at the present time in the herd. 
Among the native bred cows that are 
or have been in the herd are Carlos 
Last Polly, 17 pounds nine ounces; 
Pretty Marjoram, 19 pounds six ounces; 
Romp Ogden 5th, 17 pounds nine ounces 
and 530 pounds in one year; Fairy Tem- 
ple, 30 pounds two ounces in 14 days. 
A nice string of some 2) daughters of 
Chromos Diploma that are a credit to 
their sire. 

As the milk is sold wholesale in Phi!- 
adelphia, but little opportunity is of- 
fered to make churn tests, 
tests from the whole herd are taken 
twice a month. The last test was 
5.45 5-7%. The average for last year 
was 5.27%. Woodside farm comprises 
about 190 acres in Burlington county, N 
J, about ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Silos have been in use since 1880. The 
feeding of silage is considered indis- 
pensable to the successful carrying on 
of the dairy. During the summer 
months partial soiling is practiced. 
During April and early May, rye and 
crimson clover pasture is largely de- 
pended on. Peas and oats are grown 
for midsummer soiling. Corn is also 
a valuable adjunct, 
the summer an@ early fall months. 
Each cow’s milk is weighed every milk- 
ing the year through and this is con- 
sidered a most valuable and necessary 
feature of our management. Cows that 
are not profitable are soon weeded out 
and sold to the butcher. 


SLeR ae es 

A Specialty Poultry Club—The 
American White Plymouth Rock 
club has had a_e very 
year. The receipts were $460.94 and a 
balance of $38 in the treasury after 
paying all bills. The club offered more 
in special prizes last year than any 
other specialty club offered in a year. 
The secretary of the club is J. Fred 
Crangle of Simsbury, Ct, and the newly 
elected state secretaries are as follows: 
For Vermont, F. Q@ Brown of Quechee; 
Missouri, E. B. Cmohundro of Bowling 
Green; Nebraska, Mrs Ida Blanchard 
of Friend; Oklahoma, D. A. Johnston 
of Oklahoma City; Ohio, Mrs Cora Bell 
of West Mansfield; Michigan, J. A. 
Groyer of Concard; Massachusetts, S. 
A. Bates of Westboro; Arkansas, Mrs 
Ellis Duncan of Fayetteville; Pennsyl- 
vania, G. W. Hildebrand, Jr, of 106 
Sixth street, Pittsburg; New Jersey, 
Fred Huyler of Peapack; Kentucky, 
T. R. McDonald of Wades Mills; Indi- 


ana, D. T. Roots of Connersville; Col- 
orado, H. E. Garlinghouse of Canon 
City; Alabama, Cora A. Bryant of 


MIXED PAI 
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FOR STRENGTH 

You are through with 
wagon worry forever when 
you buy one of our 


JHANDY WAGONS. 


They carry 4000 Ibs. and do 

easily, and don’t cost a 

fortune either. Write forthe freecatalogue. ey 
ie 
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ELECTRI 





about this wagon and the famous Electri 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 














with k: ledge of f: stock 
Farmers Sons’ Wanted tna'iaircaueston to wore in 
ffice; onth th advancement, steady employ - 


pan A, s*y honest and reliable. Branch offices of the 
association are being established in each state. Apply ct 
once, giving full particulars. The Veterinary Science 
Association, London, Canada. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions, 
Apply to the body as a mild 
sponge bath and put on light 
blanket. Sponge the legs and 
; put on light bandages. 
, Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all di arising thereft 
LE’ ELIXIR cures cheumation, 
in instantly. Our 100-page book, 















Y 
sprains, bruises, etc, Kills 


| **Veterinary Experience,” 


Mont Ruth; Iowa, C. H. Gregorie of 639 


Main street, Dubuque; California, Mrs 
A. Basley of Prospect Park; New York, 
Lewis Harrington of Cortland; Illinois, 
W. E. Gapen of Bloomington; Minne- 
sota, Charles E. Wayman of Osakis, 
F D, No 1; Wisconsin, Seth W. Greg- 
ory of Delavan. 





Plucking Geese—It’s all right to 
pluck old geese when their feathers are 
ripe and begin to molt. This will oc 
cur about the first of July and if only 
the feathers that come easy are plucked 
it is beneficial and not injurious’ to 
them. It is poor policy to pick geese 
more than once a year and not advis- 
able to pick the goslings at all. In 
plucking a goose, draw a stocking over 
its head, or you are apt to get bitten. 
Do not pick the feathers that cover 
the wing butts, as it will cause the 
wings to drop and means lots of trou- 
ble for the goose. Do not pick feathers 
growing in the back, or the down on 
any part of the body. It would make 
nice pillows, but let it be. It is enough 
to pick the down from those you kill 
for market.—[E. F. Barry, formerly of 
Maine. 





Any Breed or Variety of standard 
bred poultry will, if properly handled, 
do well, and return a profit for their 
keep. If as much care and attention 
was bestowed on feeding and care as 
on the question of the best fowls to 
keep, better results would be obtained. 


R } 








Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttie’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 





BUY DIRECT FROM SAIN BEST 


TS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 


rofits. la use 61 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. I. oe will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











[ Ten Dollars a Day | 


or more may be lost by the idleness of a horse 
sore neck, shoulde:s or like truuble, 
services are most need 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure 


is guaranteed 
tocure the most 
stubborn case 
of Harne«s or 


ust when his 










Spee 

ete., while you 
work the horse. 
For sale at ail 


Br Sune ANDWORK Te Hor SE: authorized "to 


fund your 
money if it does not do just as we say. 


ee med sent 
for 10cents. Write while you have it in mind. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE 0... Box 507, Old Town,Me. 

































HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


‘We have @ guarantee cure for hay Coughs and Colds, 
Guaranteed to eure or mon rd refunded. One package by mail, 
60e. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written ‘guarantee to cure, $5. 
witees Stock Food (Co., 75 2nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 















THE ORIGINAL ow ERS | 
WATERPROOF : 

OILED CLOTHING yy 

form pac ap me for all kinds 
of wet work. On sa! canees 
Look for the Si of the ish,and 
the name Tow R on the buttons. 


Ad TOWER op rye PIASS.USA 
Towta CAMADISN CD. bmted. TORONTO, CA’ 
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Newton Horse Kemedy dase ‘ 
Toiedu, Visio, 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS, 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske............. 
Prize Gardening. G. TE. Figh6.  o......rccccccsese 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Ilace. New Vork, N Y, 
Marquette Building, 





Chicago, 1 
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Polyanthus Roses. 


EVA GAILLARD, PENNSYLVANIA, 


There are three 
among roses of this type. 
the ramblers, which have become uni- 
versal favorites. They bear great 
masses of flowers, in pannicles, from 
early summer until frost. A _ second 
good quality is the lasting nature of 
the blossoms, which if cut as soon as 
well opened, will last in perfect condi- 
tion a week or longer. The plants are 
perfectly hardy and very rapid growers. 
The crimson, white and yellow varie- 
ties are about equally good, but’ the 
pink one has a short blooming season. 
As climbers, they are wonderful, and 
are but little less so when pegged down 
for bedding purposes, or when pinched 
back to a bush form and used as pot 
plants, 

A second class, 


distinct classes 
First come 


known as multiflora, 
miniature or fairy, make very compact, 
bushy little plants, on which the indi- 
vidual blossoms are very small, but 
borne in such large clusters and so 
many of them that the plant looks like 
an immense bouquet. These roses are 
easily grown from seed, which germi- 
nates quickly and the plants grow rap- 
idly and bloom when small. A plant 
6 inches high should bloom freely. Some 
are single, others double, but all are 
beautiful and fragrant. In the garden 
they bloom freely all summer, but as 
pot plants they bloom nearlv the year 
through. A third class is known as the 
memorial rose, because it is specially 
adapted for use in cemeteries. 

These are hybrids of the common 
Wichuriana roses, but are far more 
desirable in every way. They will make 
a rampant growth even in poger soil, 
growing 15 ft or more in a season. 
This makes them the finest of all roses 
for covering embankments, or terraces, 
or for any purpose where a creeping 
rose is needed. They seem to delight 
in creeping through the grass. There 
are white, yellow and pink, also single 
and double. They may be made to 
climb, as well as creep. 





>_> 


Cranberry Growers Discuss Conditions. 





of the American cran- 
association was held at 
Philadelphia, August 25, and proved 
very successful, more than 40 members 
being present and the discussions of 
general interest. The secretary’s re- 
port showed that early weather condi- 
tions in New Jersey had _ seriously 
retarded the setting of the crop and 
that the unseasonably cool weather 
favored the ripening of the undersized 
fruit. Reports from New England 
showed a prospect of 89% of last year’s 
crop; but unless the berries increase 
in size, this estimate will prove exces- 
sive. Wisconsin reports 75% of last 
year’s crop; Long Island about the 
same, while in New Jersey is indi- 
cated. In some districts adverse con- 
ditions and floods wiped out crops 
completely, while elsewhere full sets 
occur, 

On the basis of a normal crop of 
1,000,000 bushels, a little over 850,000 are 
estimated for this year by the cran- 
berry growers’ association made up as 


The meeting 
berry growers’ 


5% 


follows: New England and Long Is- 
jand, 400,500; New Jersey, 350,000; the 
west, 101,000. Total in bushels, 851,500. 


This does not allow for loss by scald, 
Says the report of the secretary, early 
frost or other adverse conditions. The 
outlook is for good prices. Mr Shear 
of the department of agriculture, had 
been expected to report upon his ex- 
periments with fungicides versus the 
scald; but sent, instead, a brief sum- 
mary. The results are unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive, owing to frequent 
rains, but indications are that some 
good has resulted from the use of a 
modified bordeaux mixture. 


In the discussion the president and 
secretary gave some details of the 
experiments and it was brought out 


that nothing more had been learned of 
brought 


the scald than was out 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


by Dr Halsted, 
tion, some years 


of the New Jersey sta- 
ago. The ordinary 
bordeaux mixture does not adhere 
readily to cranberry and it is neces- 
sary to add a combination of resin, fish 
oil and potash to make it cover satis- 
factorily. The question of whether the 
berries that could be saved would pay 
for the work done was left undecided. 
The committee on standard measures 
reported the passage of a law which 
prescribes the following as a cranberry 
barrel: Diameter of head, 16 inches; 
length of staves, 28 inches; circumfer- 
ence of bilge, 58 inches; capacity, 100 
quarts. This is the same standard as 
that prescribed by law in Massachu- 
setts and a penalty of $3 is imposed 
for each violation of the law. 

Prof Smith spoke briefly on cran- 
bery insects and in the discussion it 
developed that the poisoned bran meth- 
od had been successfully used against 
a brown caterpiller that cut buds; and 
that burning katydid eggs on the dams 
was an effective method of dealing with 
these insects. 

The question of hand or scoop pick- 
ing aroused a lively discussion, which 
developed the fact that pickers ‘were 
difficult to obtain and expensive, while 
if scoops are to be used, there must be 
a change in the method of cultivation. 

The subject of weeds and grasses on 
hte bogs formed the topic for the after- 
noon meeting and ferns (bracken), 
briars, and bullrushes proved to be 
those most difficult to deal with. As 
there seemed to be no uniformity in 
the names used for the various grasses, 
a committee was appointed to secure 
samples of troublesome species with 
local names, and to have these all 
properly determined by the botanist of 
the experiment station. 

A Garden Strawberry Patch—I usu- 
ally spade under three or four rows of 
old strawberry plants and set as many 
rows of new ones. I cover the ground 
next to the strawberry rows where I 
want to raise the runners for plants 
for next year with rotted manure saved 
for this purpose. I dig it in and place 
the plants on this prepared ground. I 
fill 150 small pots with rich earth and 
sink them in the ground next to the 
rows from which I wish to propagate. 
In each pot I place a runner, and keep 
it there with an ordinary wire fence 
staple. The great advantage of potting 
strawberry runners is that they are not 
checked in moving but grow nicely by 
fall and bear abundantly the first year. 
In fact, the first year they usually bear 
the largest berries, but not the largest 
quantity. I never keep a bed longer 
than three years and sometimes only 
two.—[Alfred P. Edge, Harford Coun- 
ty, Mc. 








When to Pick Fruit—There is an 
opinion held by many growers that ap- 
ples keep better if they are picked be- 
fore they are ripe, and as a result the 
fruit is often picked and packed before 
it is fully grown. Tests in cold stor- 
age show that fruit that has not been 
allowed to become fully grown on the 
trees is usually damaged to a consid- 
erable extent by scald, and that it also 
shrivels somewhat. For the best results 
the fruit should be ripe, but not what 
is termed ‘‘dead ripe.’ If overripe it 
does not keep well in cold storage, and 
should not be used for exhibition pur- 
poses. 


Top-working Pecans—August and 
September are considered the most de- 
sirable months for top-working 
pecan. The new 
trees grow rapidly 
ported until they become firmly at- 
tached. Top-worked trees begin to 
bear when about two years old. 


Soil—In 





Fertilizer Depends on 
some Russian experiments where a 
number of soil examinations were 
made, it was shown that the kind 
of fertilizer required for the different 
grain and root crops was reliably indi- 
cated by chemical analysis 





the | 
grafts in top-worked | 
and should be sup- | 





Destroying Sedge on Swampy Land. 


PROF A. D. SELBY, OHIO EXPER STA. 





Please tell me through American 
Agriculturist the best and surest way 
of getting rid of swamp or pigeon- 
grass that has gotten into land.— 
[James Shelby, Lake County, O. 

We have been unable to answer soon- 
er for lack of material by which to 
determine, what was meant by “pigeon- 
grass.””’ Mr Shelby has sent speci- 
mens, which prove to be Cyperus 
erythrorhizos, a common sedge. Like 
a large number of its conjurers, it is 
a plant whose native habitat is in 
swamps. The first pre-requisite there- 
fore to handling it, or any other spe- 
cies of such, is to drain the land and 
to tame it, or to change it from its 
wild and unprofitable state to cultivated 
crops. This may be done by breaking 
up and by growing suitable crops as 
early as practicable. It must not ve 
forgotten, however, that the first thing 
is to get rid of neath excess of water. 








The Measure of Success in 
Wheat Growing 


is a complete fertilizer containing 6% 
actual 


Potash 


A deficiency of Potash in fertilizers 
will result in small grains. 

Our books on Wheat and Grain Culture are 
Jree to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 

















Poultry Literature—M. G. K., Vir- 


ginia: Poultry Craft, price $2, and Farm 
Poultry, price $1.50, postpaid from this 
office, are the best practical books on 
poultry keeping. Among leading poul- 
try papers are Farm Poultry, Boston, 
Mass; American Poultry Advocate, Syr- 
acuse, N Y; Commercial Poultry, Chi- | 
cago, Ill, and Reliable Poultry Journal, 


Quincy, Ill. Send to them for sample 
copies. 
Diseased Asters—Mason E. Atkinson, | 


The asters may be attacked | 
by the wilt fungus Fusarium, but it 
will be impossible to determine what 
the cause of the disease is without ex- 
amination of specimens. If correspond- 
ent will send specimens to the United 
States department of agricrlture, with 
his name and address, our opinion will 
be sent to him.—[A. F. Woods, Patholo- 
gist and Physiologist. 


Maryland: 








Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dys- 
pepsia now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of 
nervous headache, sourness of the 
stomach, and disagreeable belching, 
may not be very bad now, but they 
will be if the stomach is suffered to 
grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 


early attention. This is completely 
Overcome by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive | 
system. Accept no substitute. 


ake the arm 


There’s money in 


ay 


farming if you. under- 

' stand modern methods 
and farm intelligently as 
taught by our correspond- 
ence course in 


Modern 
Agriculture. 


Under Prof. Wm. P. 
- Brooks, Ph. D., of 
gricultural College. Treats. of soils, tillage, 
drainage, fertilizers,crop rotation, stock-feeding,poultry- 
salsing dat ing,etc. Also Horticulture under Prof. 
alley, of, Cornell University, and Agricultural 
Bacteriology under Prof. Conn, of Wesleyan. 
Full Commercial, Normal and Academie de, 
partments. Tuitionnominal. Text books free te our 
ae OME DO and particulars free. Write to-day 
HE BQMS Oo! ore SPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
rin, &28, 
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CIDER PRESS. 


The only press awarded medal and 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our free 
ustrated catalogue before buying. 7—— 


slYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. | my 


1s ST., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Frult Book Free. Result of 78 yeare’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 
ple es turned 


“te GOLD 


If you raise apples—few or many 
—send for our booklet ‘‘ Turning 





Apples into Gold’? and see how 
you can do it, 


Goodell Company, 72 Main St.,Antrim,N.H. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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The Stickney Junior 3-H. P. 
Gasoline Engine grinds feed, 
saws wood, pumps water and 
furnishes power for all pur- 


poses. 


** Stickney is Stand- 


ard.”” To be prosperous, 
secure a ‘‘Stickney Junior.”’ 





if your dealer cannot furnish you with the 
“* Stickney Junior,” write for catalog and 
prices to any of following gencral agents 


Parlin & Orendorff Co., Omaha, Kansas 


City, Denver, St. Louis and Dallas. 


Dean & Co., Minneapolis. 
S. D. Burke & Co., Madison, Wis. 
Western Iron Works, Los Angeles. 
Puget Sound Mach. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. Prior & Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Can. 
Jos. Maw & Co., Ltd., Winnepeg, Manitoba. 
Scobie & Parker Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Isch & Ditewig, Peoria, Il. 
Clot & Crist Machine Co., San Francisco. 
Reierson Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. 
Bradley Engineering and Machinery Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Utah Implement Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Merrell & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Or Chas. A. Stickney Co., Makers, St. Paul, Minn. 



































Canning in Harford County, Md. 
WILLARD G. ROUSE, PRESIDENT ATLANTIC 
STATES PACKERS AND CANNERS’ ASSN. 

Early in the development of the can- 
ning industry, Harford county, Md, be- 
came an important factor, owing to its 
proximity to Baltimore, and the fact 
that a certain city packer had found a 
larger market for his product than he 
could supply by the purchase of such 
raw stock was then shipped to the 
city. The packers suggested to a farm- 
er the possibility of furnishing cans 
and supplies, if the farmer would re- 


as 





WIL! 


\RD G. 


ROUSE. 


the goods to him at a certain 
for the services rendered and the 
material used. Under such an ar- 
rangement the Thomas Kensett com- 
pany, with varying terms of contract, 
arranged for the distribution of all the 
tomatoes packed by George W. Baker 
the pioneer packer in Harford county. 
Previously Mr Baker had been a ship- 
per of raw stock, largely blackberries. 
to the packer, and had opportunities to 
the factory operations. He 
Knew the possibilities of his home coun- 
ty soil for the growing of tomatoes and 
decided that there was a business op- 
portunity for him in packing tomatoes, 
On his own farm he grew tomatoes and 
built a factory. It was the first in the 
county. Machinery of any sort would 
have been impossible at that time. He 
prepared two iron cooking pots, bricked 
in over an oven where the wood fire 
could be made, and with charcoal pots 
for heating the capping irons was ready 
to begin packing. Notwithstanding this 
crude equipment, he spared nothing to 
make the enterprise a successful one. 


turn 
pric e 
raw 


observe 


One of his requ®ements was that 
only eatable tomatoes should be gath- 
ered, placed in water buckets and de- 
livered in spring wagons to the can- 
ning house. He observed equal care in 
every detail of the peeling, packing, 
processing and shipping. With all the 


improvements in machinery and knowl- 
edge gf manufacturing gained since, it 
is doubtful if superior goods have ever 
been produced. The success of Mr Ba- 
ker, soon attracted the attention of 
other farmers in the neighborhood. By 
1870 there were several packing houses 
in Harford county. All goods were 
then packed under crude conditions and 
were shipped unlabeled in the rough 
to the Baltimore factory that purchased 
them. country packed goods 
have been sold annually since to Balti- 
more and other packers for their labels, 
but the 100 or more packers now can- 
ning in Harford county have adopted 
their own brands, buy their own labels 
and supplies, and distribute their goods 
through channels of their own selection. 

The first effort in promotion which 
fave impetus to the growing ambition 
of the farmer to gain increased returns 
from his land by packing its product, 
Was the advent of the late John W. 
Collins, well known for years to the 
canned goods trade, and who spent his 
life in the development of the business. 


Some 





Shortly after 1870 he began to interest 


COMMERCIAL 


some of the Harford county packers in 
selling their product for their own ac- 
count in Philadelphia. To this end he, 
either as agent for, or jointly with Wil- 
liam G. Knowles, built a warehouse and 
opened a brokerage office at Aberdeen, 
Md. This opportunity for distribution, 
together with encouragements offered 
by the growing demand for canned corn 
and tomatoes, increased the amount of 
packing to such an extent that in a few 
years Charles W. Baker, who had be- 
come quite a large packer himself, 
jointly with William E. Morgan, in 1875, 
established the firm of Baker & Mor- 
gan. 

The influence of this firm has been 
a most potent one in all the succeeding 
years of the canning business. It was 
not until later that Philadelphia com- 
mission merchants began to bid for the 
Harford county packer’s account, and 
their efforts had perhaps little to do 
with the development of the business 
until after the rise and fall of the Red 
Seal packing association, which was or- 
ganized about 1882 under the influence 
and promotion of the late D. McMena- 


min. This, however, had a _ tragical 
financial ending. After the Red Seal 
failure, several Philadelphia commis- 


sion merchants did quite a little to sus- 
tain the development of the business 
by rendering financial assistance and 
furnishing a source of distribution for 
Harford county packers, 
Notwithstanding the growth of the 
canning business in Harford county and 
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very doubtful if it could ever have 
grown to its present proportions, ex- 
cept under the present cash system of 
buying supplies, which makes so much 
for its good. Before 1886, it was pos- 
sible for any farmer, regardless of his 
financial standing, to buy almost any 
quantity of cans and cases in Balti- 
more to be paid for at the close of the 
packing season. The numerous failures 
of both packers and can makers during 
that period offer ample testimony of 
the impropriety of this business meth- 
od. The impetus it gave in encouraging 
indiscriminate packing brought still 
greater disaster by causing over-pro- 
duction. This speaks still louder for 
the soundness of the present cash prin- 
ciple of trading approved by packer, 
factory and material men. The pioneer 
packer has gone, the iron pots have 
been succeeded by modern machinery. 
Well-equipped packing houses dot the 
county, the pack of 1000 cases has 
grown to about 1,000,000. The doubtful 
tomato patch has become the leading 
money crop of the county. Success 
climbing the ladder, often on the rungs 
of failure, has made in Harford county 
an important industry. 
ee 


Grain Production in Ontario. 


The great development of grain 
growing in the Canadian northwest is 
accompanied by a large decrease in the 
amount of wheat produced in Ontario. 


[9] 


province each year averaged 1,361,000 
acres. Im spite of a large increase in 
the population, the wheat acreage last 
year was only 1,052,000 acres. During 
the same period there has been a slight 
increase in the acreage sown to oats. 

Ontario farmers have been raising 
more stock and feeding a large part of 
their oats on their farms. The aver- 
age areas sown to oats during the 
period from 1882 to 1892 was 2,000,000 
acres. Last year 2,500,000 acres were 
raised. Rye during the same _ period 
increased from 120,000 to 189,000 acres. 
The following table shows the varia- 
tion in the amounts of cereals raised 
in the province during the past 20 
years the figures having been taken 
from the recently issued Canadian sta- 
tistical year book: 

AREAS UNDER CEREALS IN ONTARIO, 


189 


[In round thousands of acres.] 

1902 1901 1900 1897 °82-’02 
Wheat ....1,052 1,278 1,445 1,273 1,361 
Barley .... 663 637 578 452 625 
Oats -2+-2,501 2,408 2,399 2,432 2,002 
MOO iésce00 189 158 142 188 120 
nr 324 331 335 301 

—-- >_> 


Horses and Mules in Louisiana are 
fed largely om rice, bran, molasses and 
some cowpea hay. The mules are al- 
lowed to eat molasses without any 
restriction and they usually consume 
from 8 to 12 quarts a day. Director W. 
C. Stubbs of the Louisiana station 
states that this ration keeps them in 


its present importance, it contains many As far back as 1882 to 1892, the acreage splendid condition, capable of lively 
stories of individual failures. It is produced in wheat last named in the action and hard work. 
—————— = _ an ea 













Dr. Hess Stock Book Free 


his work was written by Dr. Hess (M.D., 
5 ¥.S.) and contains the latest treat- 
ment of diseases of stock and poultry 
known to the veterinary profession. It 
will be sent postage Par to any ad- 
dressif you write what stock you 
have (number of head of eac 
kind); state what stock food 
you have fed, and mention this 
‘paper. 

Prof. W.S. Goss, Dean 
vf Talladega, Ala., Col- 
lege, says of it: ‘I 
think Dr. Hess’ book 
alittle gem. I shall 
keep it near for ref- 
erence.” 
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Food pays. 
profit. 
digestion of all food eaten. 
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Hog health can be established and maintained at the highest 
rate use of Dr. Hess Stock Food. 

like all other animals requires a certain amount of food to keep. 
it in normal condition, called the food of support, and it is the 
food eaten and assimilated beyond the food of support that yields 
the increase—the food of production. 
It improves the digestion and assimilation so that it 
requires less food of support and a greater quantity goes to produce 
It conditions a hog as nothing else can; gives a sharp 
appetite, expels worms and affords the means of rapid and perfect 
This result is due to the action of 
scientific tonics and reconstructives selected by Dr. Hess (M. D., 
Feed Dr. Hess Stock Food regularly as directed, disinfect 
the pens and feeding places with Instant Louse Killer, and we guar- 
antee that your hogs will be free from disease. 


Dr. Hess 


the great hog tonic, is formulated by Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.). Ifthe medical 
and veterinary schools know of nothing better, it must be good. No unpro- 
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This is why Dr. Hess Stock 



















Food 








equal it. A penny’s worth 
feeds eight hogs. It is the only 
scientific compound for hogs, 
cattle, horses and sheep sold on 
a positive written guarantee. 


Dr. Hess Stock Food is sold on a written 
——— 100 lbs. for 35.00 (except in 

anada and Pacific Slope); smaller quanti- 
ties at slight advance. 








Fed in small dose. 








Our Information Bureau.—For any disease or condition for which Dr. Hess 
Stock Food is not recommended, a little yellow card enclosed in ever 
entitles you to a letter of advice and a spe 
rovided with a universal treatment for all stock 

diseases, either in the stock food itself or in the special prescription to which the 
little card entities you. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Aleo Manfs. of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Dr. Hess Healing Powder. 
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GINSENG 


Putin a Ginseng bed. Amazing profits: 
@asily grown; hardy anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Immense demand; 
meagre supply. Grown either On farm or 
insmall garden. Michigan man took $15,000 
worth off ¥§ acre last year. 


worth SDFtOOOO 


We sell cultivated seed and plants. 
Send 4c in stamps for 55-page Book 
on enormous; easily-earned profit in 
Ginseng, and current issue of magazine, 


“The Ginseng Garden.” 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO, 
Dept. 19 Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Farmer’s ‘Friend Wheat 
KING OF THE WHEAT FIELD. A great sensa- 
tion everywhere. Fly proof, hardy. Tests 60 to 65 
lbs. Big, hard, red berry, immense yielder, Foster's 
improved Longberry longest heads, Diggest straw of 
any wheat grown. Our catalogue No. 25, tells all 
about it, and other good sorts, It’s free with samples. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, Allegan, Mich. 











IBBLE’S INVINCIBLE SEED WHEAT 


the heaviest yielding, stiffest strawed, most 

prolific variety in eultivation. I¢ stands u 
like a wall against ali storms, has never lodged, 
has never been attacked by the Hessian Fly, has 
never winter killed. We offer you the product of 
over two hundred aeres of our own growing, 
thoroughly recleaned, as low as one dollar por 
bushel. Also the best Rye grown. Elegantly 
lith phed catalog free. Address EDWAR 
F. DIBBLE, Seed-Grower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 
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The Permanency of Cotton Prices. 


The maintenance of a phenomenally 
high price level in the cotton markets 
brings up some very interesting ques- 
tions. Is cotton abnormally high, con- 
sidering the worldwide law of supply 
and demand, and will the experiences 
of this season warrant growers in put- 


ting out a greatly increased acreage 
next spring. 
The advance, inaugurated as_ long 


ago as April or May, instead of being 
followed by a speedy collapse, as proph- 
esied by many, has been continued 
throughout the cotton crop year just 
closed. The standard grade is quotable 
in New York city around 12% cents, 
compared with 9 cents one year ago, and 
as low as 5% cents in early September, 


1898. It would seem that the price 
is one at which manipulation alone 


could not have held it, suggesting that 
consumption has for the time being, at 
least, exceeded production of the raw 
staple. 

This problem will no doubt be large- 
ly solved when the new crop begins to 
move freely. Should prices decline 
sharply, it will indicate that the mar- 
ket has been above a legitimate level, 
and that overproduction may follow 
expansion of area: should values be 
maintained indefinitely, the weight of 
evidence will be on the side of the alle- 
gations of many that the world can 


eonsume more cotton each year than 
is now produced. 
Right here the American cotton 


grower is brought face to face with the 
danger of overproduction of a com- 
modity, even as much in demand as our 
splendid southern staple. Individual 
frowers and cotton producers’ organ- 
izations must study the situation from 





EDITORIAL 


all sides before deciding on the cam- 
paign for another crop year. Sight 
must not be lost of the persistent ef- 
forts of other countries, fostered by 
government encouragement, to greatly 
increase the world’s cotton fields, 

sli 


Solving Questions of Law. 








Until the millennium, business differ- 


ences will appear between people in 
farming sections as well as in town and 
city. The rights of property owners, 
the closing up of partnerships, the 
division of farm profits between land- 
lord and tenant, the placing of line 
fences, are subjects of great interest, 
and often of money cost to farmers. 
The administration of estates, the 


handling of mortgages, the question of 
divorce, the legal rights of women in 
the various states to hold property, 
the adoption of children, the laws re- 
lating to patent rights, the liability for 
damage through depredations of live 
stock, the collection of taxes, ete, are 
all matters of the keenest moment. 
How many of our subscribers are 
fully alive to the fact that American 
Agriculturist conducts a department 
known as Our Legal Adviser in these 
columns, to answer just this class of 
questions? Our lawyer is well versed 
in all the technicalities of these knotty 
questions. His services are yours 
without a cent of cost to you and for 
the asking. Any subscriber is invited 
to send to us an inquiry seeking legal 
advice, and a brief but succinct answer 
will be printed in these columns. Of 
course in such way that no one but 
the inquirer will know for whom it is 
intended. Send to the editor your 
questions, which will be treated confi- 


dentially. Not infrequently inquiry of 
this character through our columns 


prevents a lawsuit, saves good money 
or smooths over the rough places. 
———<—.>—_____—_— 
The state fair next week at Syracuse, 
N Y, promises to be the largest ever 
held in the Empire state. The attend- 
ance depends upon weather conditions 
and your personal interest in this great 
educational institution. Have yow 
made your plans to be present? If not, 
do so at once and take the whole fam- 
ily with you. The women folks as well 
as the boys and girls will find there 
much of interest. Do not let the op- 
portunity go by! Be on hand! Mon- 
day is Pres Roosevelt’s day, Wednes- 
day grange day, but the whole week 
is yours for you and the family, if ad- 
vantage is taken of it. American Agri- 
culturist will have headquarters at the 
press department, the building next to 
Sec Shaver’s office. 
= = as 
The dreaded potato blight seems to 
be more prevalent in the middle and 
eastern states this season than in such 
of the important producing sections as 
Michigan and Wisconsin, although 
those states are not entirely free from 
it. The experiment stations are each 
year closely following this devastating 
fungous pest, and ‘while its nature is 
probably better understood than ten 
years ago, it seems to be almost as 
difficult to control. The best thought 
of the experts is along the line of faith- 
ful spraying with bordeaux: but don’t 
wait until the blight has struck the 
vines before you undertake this. The 
closing week in August found potato 
digging in progress, especially in the 
early varieties. Weather conditions for 
late potatoes are somewhat more favor- 
able in the central west, and the crop 
seems to have made good progress, par- 
ticularly in Michigan, conditions more 
variable in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 
Early potatoes are yielding fairly well 
in Wisconsin, and the late crops are de- 
veloping rapidly, in spite of blight here 
and there. August drouth has affected 
the Ohio crop, and there is some blight, 
vet the outlook is fair for late varieties. 
Further east, in Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England, considerable 
damage is noted as a result of blight 


and rot. It is altogether too early, 
however, to predict the outcome, be- 
cause the conditions named are by no 
means general and in many important 
sections a good vield is indicated. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist will continue to keep 
its readers posted regarding the situa- 
tion of this important crop. 
iccitaneaamaaaieiacaiitnaneiadips 

The cases mentioned in the excellent 
paper on cold storage by Mr Powell 
in this issue, serve to illustrate the 
difficulties the apple grower and the 
apple handler have to meet. On ac- 
count of the wide difference of opin- 
ions among many apple men on all 
these problems, they serve to indicate 
the need of critical, scientific investiga- 
tion along these lines that the apple 
growing and storing business may be 
placed on a better basis, and that the 
fruit grower, the handler and the ware- 
houseman may be helped to a better 
understanding in meeting the difficul- 
ties as they arise. The splendid work 
being done by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture along these 
and other practical lines, cannot be too 
highly commended to the approval of 





the general public and farmers in 
particular. 

eee 
“There is no life as free and inde- 


pendent as the one the farmer enjoys, 
if he makes the most of his opportu- 
nity.” This remark from William R. 
Dickson of Delaware, whose interest- 
ing activities are noted in this issue. 
How true this is! Certainly the ven- 
erable pioneer, now in his 80th year, 
ought to know. Always busy and 
happy on the farm, Mr Dickson, whose 
picture is given in this issue, should 
serve as an inspiration to young men 
who are looking for freedom and hap- 
piness. 
a ee 

We are always glad to answer inquir- 
ies through American Agriculturist. It 
sometimes happens that a question is 
so exhaustive in scope that it is not 
feasible to reply through our editorial 
columns. For example, a reader wants 
“full directions for cheese making” 
and asks for details. It would require 
pages to comply, and the best we can 
do is to suggest that he send us 50 
cents for The A BC of Cheese Making, 
a practical little book which gives all 
the necessary information. 


-— 
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No fees for entries or charges for 
pens, stalls, etc, will be imposed in 
any of the divisions of the live stock 
department at the St Louis exposition 
next year. This is but one of the lib- 
eral rules made possible by the expo- 
sition’s generous management relative 
to live stock prize money and expenses. 
The cash prizes are more than liberal 
and should call out the greatest show 








of high-class live stock ever seen in 
any country. 
Preventive measures are all impor- 


tant in the wheat region infested by 
hessian fly. These methods have been 
described each vear, but will be repeat- 
ed for the benefit of new subscribers 
and those who have forgotten. Plowing 
under volunteer wheat and late seed- 
ing seem to be the most effective, and 
are so easy of application that they 
should not be neglected. 
- -— 

The farmers of New York state are 
thoroughly familiar with the movement 
inaugurated and siarted two years agv 
by American Agriculturist for new 
buildings and equipment at our agri- 
cultural college at Cornell university. 
We shall continue our efforts and use 
our influence to secure these buildings. 
Every farmer in the Empire state 
should have a hand in this and make 
it a part of his business to mention the 
matter when politicians are around this 
fall asking for votes. This is @ non- 
political question. Whoever may We 
your representative at AlWany, see to 
it that he pledges you he will support 
the bill for the agricultural college this 
winter. The institution has been and 





is doing a splendid work, but is over- 
It is simply impossible to ac- 
commodate the young men who have 
already made application for regular 
work in the college of agriculture along 
certain lines. Prof Bailey informs us 
that there are already 90 applicants 
for the dairy course beginning in Jan- 


crowded. 


uary. As is well known, owing to the 
limited facilities, only about 55 stu- 
dents can be accommodated in this de- 


partment. At the rate they are coming 
in, it would seem as if the agricultural 


college would be obliged to turn away 


at least 200 farmers’ boys from the 
dairy course alone, to say nothing of 
other departments equally crowded, 


Every effort should be made to secure 
what is due the farmers of the state. 
‘With proper co-operation and mission- 
ary work, there is no reason why this 
building should not be forthcoming in 
the future. 

—— : 

The value of the experiment stations 
in solving problems of our earnest 
farmers increases with the years. The 
latest movement, to demonstrate the 
possibilities in dry land farming, has 
been inaugurated by the Montana and 
Utah stations. An experimental dry 
farm has been selected by each station, 
where a tests will be made 
with numerous grain and forage crops 
to find which varieties are most useful 
for dry farming. Seeding some of these 


near 


series of 


plats began this month. It is among 
the fair probabilities that eventually 
the helpful work of this kind will 
be the means of bringing large areas 


of land of little value to a profit bearing 


level. 
- 


Don't lose 
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The Agricultural College on Fair Reforms. 


page. 





I believe in making fairs educational, 
cutting free from horse trots as usual- 
ly managed, eliminating all fakirs, em- 
ploying none but expert judges, adopt- 


ing definite standards as a basis for 
judging, catering to market conditions 
in the localities where the fairs are 
held, interesting the children, and many 
other good things which might be in- 
troduced. I am not, however, sympa- 
thetic toward an agricultural college 


exhibit to be manned by students.—[W. 
H. Jordan, Director New York Exper- 
iment Station. 

As some fairs are now conducted they 


have drifted entirely away from their 
original design and should either’ be 
reformed or _ abolished. Whether it 
would be possible to bring back the 
county fair to the original ideal I am 
in doubt, for some of our state fairs 
have grown to be such magnificent 
exhibits of the state’s industry it will 
be more difficult than formerly to so 
conduct a purely agricultural fair in 
the county as to bring to it sufficient 


support. One of the difficulties we have 
encountered in attempting to make ex- 
hibits of station work at such fairs is 
the great cost involved both in time 
and money. Certainly, the station’s 
work must be put before the 
if the station is to have a reason 
continued existence. Just when and 
how this is to be done is one of the, 
as yet, unsettled problems.—[Charles 
FE. Thorne, Director Ghio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


people 
for 


I cannot think any of American 
Agriculturist’s suggestions will work 
a revolution in state and county fairs. 
I suggest the following: Allow the 
name and address of every exhibitor 
at a fair to appear on the goods ex- 
hibited, in order that visitors may 
know where to get such goods and 
the exhibitors may reap the benefit of 
the advertisement of their goods. Ad- 


vertise one or more days to be devoted 
to an auction of such exhibits as the 
owners desire to sell. Keep out of 
“midway” all demoralizing schemes 
and robbing devices.—[J. S. Newman, 
Professor of Agriculture, South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station. 














NEW YORK. 


Fruit Growers’ Summer Meeting. 





The annual field meeting of the New 


York state fruit growers’ association 
last week at Niagara Falls was well 
attended and successful in every re- 
spect. The sessions were held in con- 
junction with the Niagara county 
farmers’ club in the auditorium of 
the National food company and _ the 
ynembers were shown through this im- 
mense_ plant. The president, T. B. 
Wilson of Ontario county, opened the 


first session for general discussion. The 
prospective apple crop was freely han- 


dled. Willis T. Mann said he was not 
ready to give figures of the crop for 
New York, but that the National apple 


shippers’ association at their recent 
meeting had given figures that would 
seem to indicate that the crop this year 
would be about 2,000,000 barrels less 
than last season. A more extended re- 
port will be published next week. 


The Horticultural Exhibit from 
New York at St Louis next year should 
be a pe one. The commissioners in 
charge hope to make a display that 
will excel all other exhibits ever madd 
by New York. It will be necessary ta 
ship several hundred barrels of apples, 


pears, quinces and a quantity of grapes 
to be placed in cold storage, to use at 
the cj eiing of the exhibit, and to con- 
tinue .he display until the fruit of 1904 
is in cc ndition to ship. Send a list of 
the varieties and quantities you can 
supply, to the superintendent, Charles 
H. Vick, Rochester, N Y. The state 
will pay all packing and transportation 
charges. The name of the exhibitor 
will be placed on each lot. J. G. Pat- 
terson, interested in the exposition 


work, will be at the state fair at Syra- 


cuse, Sept 7 to 12, in charge of the state 
fruit growers’ assn exhibit. He will 
explain: more fully the state exhibit 


at St Louis. 


A Poser—Would the farmers of the 
northwest vote $100,000,000 to build a 
canal in their section, which they would 
not use, simply to help New York 
farmers market their crops and to make 
already rich contractors richer still? 

Women at the State Fair—Elaborate 
preparations are being made for a se- 
ries of meetings to be held in the wo- 
men’s pavilion, which has been thors 
oughly renovated and refitted. On tha 
lower floor of the building will be tha 
offices, sitting room, bureau of infor-~ 
mation and other conveniences. On tha 
upper floor will be the assembly hall, 
which will seat 500 people. The build- 
ing will be opened Monday, Sept 7, with 
addresses, music and a reception by 


the committee. Tuesday the meeting 
will be under the direction of the N Y 
state assembly of mothers: Wed, under 


the auspices of the central N Y humana 
educational society: Thur, the N Y 
state federation of women’s clubs; Fri, 
the meeting will be conducted by the 
N Y state woman's suffrage assn. 


Mr Cook the Writer—Last week 


American Agriculturist printed the sec- 
ond part of the excellent article on 
fall feed problems for dairymen by H. 


E. 
Mr 
part 
Grange Day at State Fair—Wednes- 
day, Sept 9, has been designated ag 
gZrangers’ day. Commissioner E. B, 
Norris, who is also master of the state 
grange, has arranged a fine program. 
All Patrons who can should be present, 
Be sure and visit the grange tent. It 
is yours. 
Westchester Co— 


of the Bedford farmers’ club, James 
Wood said there was no one present 
who had ever seen such irregular crops, 
not a field of anything that was uniform 
in size. Not since 1835, known as the 
famine year, when there was frost ev- 
ery month, has there been such a disas- 
trous year. “If we get one-third of a 
corn crop we will do well,” said he. Hay 
turned out nearly an average crop and 
of excellent quality. The oat crop was 
very good, above the average. Early 


an oversight 
appear with 


Cook of Lewis Co. By 
Cook's name did not 
two of his paper. 


At the last meeting 


potatoes are a failure, late ones prom- 
ise to be better. For many years Mr 
Wood has been improving the yield 
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and quality of his corn. He had an 
order this year from the agri dept for 
300 bus. Were his whole farm in corn 
he would not have that much this year. 
Mr Robinson said the apple and pear 
crops were a failure; the aphis had 
done great damage to the trees. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Aug 31—The hay 
crop is of excellent quality and quanti- 
ty. Reports of potatoes seem to 
indicate a fair crop, although some peo- 
ple report few potatoes in the hill. Corn 
is very poor. Oats are being harvested. 
Some oats seem to be quite well load- 
ed. Apples are quite plentiful in some 
orchards, while in some they are 
searce. 


Alphaus, Schenectady Co, Aug 30— 
The harvest in this section about over. 


Hay and grain were much better than 
was expected. The apples dropped 
badly during the drouth, but what are 
left are large and fair. Small fruits 
are scarce in this locality. Corn is an 
absolute failure; there will be no seed 
corn, for it will not mature before the 
frost. It is good color and _ looks 
healthy, but lacks the heat to make it 
grow. 

Collins, Erie Co, Aug 31—Hay all cut, 
and a good crop. Winter wheat all 
harvested; a fair crop. Barley has 
also been harvested. Oats a very good 
crop. Early potatoes yielding abun- 
dantly and quality is excellent. Late 


potatoes looking well but will not be 
much of a crop unless sprayed to pre- 
vent blight. Corn is excellent and very 
large in some sections; in others very 
small. The berry crop has been abun- 
dant. The apple crop is good in or- 
chards that were sprayed. 


Co, 
finished 


Aug 30— 
haying, 
rains 


Patterson, Putnam 
Farmers have about 
and have a good crop. Recent 
started the rowen along nicely. More 
oats were harvested than usual. There 
are a few good pieces of corn, but tak- 
ing it all together it is far below the 
standard. Potatoes are looking well. 


Brighton, Monroe Co, Aug 31—Ap- 
ple crop variable; not over 50% in this 
vicinity on basis of last year; also 
variable in quality. Pears variable, 
not more than 50% of full crop; quality 
good. Frost In May killed many buds. 
Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Aug 
30—Oats crop very good. Potatoes are 
a large crop and will be low if they 
do not rot. Hay crop was fair. Ap- 
ples are not over a third of a crop. 
Colesville, Broome Co, Sept 1—A 
large hay crop has been put in this 


year. The clay land here is not good 
for corn. Most farmers send milk to 
sta, 


North Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Aug 
31--Hay crop about average, Oats good; 


also wheat and rye. Corn poor on an 
average. Potatoes good, but badly 
blighted and in danger of rotting if 


wet weather continues. Apples plen- 
tiful. Small fruits very scarce. The 
skimming sta has given good satisfac- 
tion so far. Hops one-fourth crop; 
some yards not worth picking. 


Orwell, Oswego Co, 
to heavy and frequent rains farmers 
are not all through haying. Hay is 
about two-thirds of a crop. Oats and 
barley good. Corn poor. No corn will 
ripen in this vicinity. Potatoes are 
looking well and promise a good yield. 
No grapes, plums or pears and few ap- 
ples. Pastures are good and there is 
a good flow of milk for August. 
Stockton, Chautauqua Co, Aug 31— 
One of the largest crops of oats har- 
vested for years in this section, in 
prime condition, ready for the thresher. 


Early planted potatoes good. Blight 
has struck late planted. Apples vary 
from light to heavy yield. Corn late 


but looking well. 


Albion, Orleans Co—A large propor- 
tion of the bearing trees in western 
New York are Baldwins, and in spite 
of the fact that a good many of the 
best cared for orchards that bore quite 
well last year nearly all have more or 
less of a crop again this season. As a 
whole, in all orchards, whether cared 


for or not, fruit is of good quality with 
the exception of an occasional locality 
It is gen- } 


where fungus has appeared. 


Aug 30—Owing 
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Any boy can do it 


N A DAINTY little booklet, which 
we will send to any boy free, 
twenty-five out of more than three 

thousand bright boys tell in their own 
way just how they have made a suc: 


cessof  s SELLING 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling* how 
they built up a paying business outside of 
school hours— interesting stories of real 
business tact. 

Some of these boys are making $10.00 to 
$15.00a week. You can dothesame. No 
money required to start. We will furnish ten 
copies the first week free of charge, to be 
sold at five cents a copy. You can then send 
us the wholesale price for as many as you 
find you can sell the next week. 

will be distributed NEXT 


$225 MONTH among boys who 


sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY. 





IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 











If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 









































The Books Are Free 


If you have a horse 
that i ie lamed or blem- 
ished by any kind ofa 






“The groves were God’s first temples.’’ 


SEPTEMBER 






















growth or enlarge- 
ment, that is Knee 
8p pos has Fistula, 
Poll or Sweeny 


or if there | is a case oO 
Lump Jaw among 
your cattle, write us 
atonce. We will send 
Bn two big booklets. 
ne tells you just how 
to cure these diseases 
and blemishes. The 
other proves that you 
can cure them, and we 
arantee you success 
sides. Same meth- 
ods employed by over 


140,000 farmers and 
stock owners. Write 
for the books and 


tell us what kind of 
@ case you have to 
treat. 


PLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


A 







IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. 
is cool and bracing, the fishing fine, 
the scenery beautiful, and they can be 
reached in a night from Boston, New 
York or Niagara Falls. 
the Adirondacks are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Series,”’ \ 
Reach Them,’’ will be sent free on receipt 


of a 2cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 

221 Stock Yards, Chicago, aay General Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R., Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


The air 


All parts of 


of@ No. 20 of the 
“The Adirondacks 


**Four-Track 
and How to 


copy 

















Wilder’s Stanchion 





—being an improvement over 


Smith’s Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest stanchion 
made. ae steel latch and 


automatic lock. Becomes sta- 
tionary when open. Animal 
cannot turn it in backing out. 





RIGHT 
AWAY 





ade of best seasoned hard 
wood. Pins for fastening with 
every stanchion. Send for testi- 
=| monials. Wilder-Strong lm 
ment Co, Box 8-12, Monroe, ie 





e. WE'LL PAY THE _ FREIGHT 
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Your Real Estate 


Sell it yourself. 
will show you how 
CASH BUYERS rity 

AMERICA. 

The first Journal may make or = 
ion and price of sop 
al Estate Journal, 160 Brighton yo 


descri 
U.8. 


d send 4 Buggy Wheels, Tire on, 7. 325 
With Babi ber Tires, sino. 't I mfg wheels 
‘Harness, desire to secure a number of agents for the 
ede Top machen, $50.38; Marnens, $8.00, 0. Write for fee opunnican AGRICULTUBIST ” in @ states of Ohio, 
éatalogue. Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct, West Virginia, Virginia and the South and ae 
‘Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOB. Cincinnati, Q. lvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay 
thex ht men. Residentsof the ve =F Bad 


Our Lae vw. S. Real Estate rnal 
ju the ADDRESSES of 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 


‘When applying, state experience. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








NGERS throughout 





Yearly hatte, One Dollar. Send aoe 
you jae dollars. Sen 

e Journals oe. 
Ryracuse, N.Y. 








Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


See 
on Editorial Page. 
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erally admitted by well-informed grow- 
ers that there is 50% of last year’s crop, 
If nothing happens there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the crop will 
overrun the present estimate and I 
would not be surprised if it proved to 
be 75 to 90% of last year’s crop when 
the season is closed.—[D. S. Beckwith. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Sept 1— 
Potatoes are badly and many 
are digging as possible. The 
yield of corn be quite up to 
the average. of an apple 
crop. 


rotting 
as fast 
will not 
About 75% 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 31—Farm- 
ers have been harvesting oats which 
"re promising a good crop. Creamery 
has reopened after being closed 10 
weeks for repairs. 


Broome Co, Aug 29—Wheat 
10 bus p acre. Hay a 
good Oats about 25 bus p acre. 
Corn is 2 weeks late. Potatoes are 
badly blighted in the valleys; they will 
yield 50 bus p acre, 


Union, 
fair 
crop. 


is a crop; 


Castile, Wyoming Co, Aug 30—Hay- 
ing is all finished for this year, with a 
better crop than was expected. Wheat 
a fair crop. Oats a fair crop, but a 
portion has remained out in the recent 
heavy rains, which will cause some 
damage. Not much threshing done as 
yet. Of fruits, pears are few and ap- 
ples very uneven, some trees being 
loaded down while others have none at 
all. 


Coopers Plains, Steuben Co, Aug 
30—Oats large in straw and well filled. 


Potatoes good crop where not. too 
®eedy; very few bugs. Apples 50% and 
fair. Plums full crop. Pears’ few. 


Grapes in lake region light crop; the 
fruit set light and now some injury 
from rot and hail. Tobacco rather 
light, with acreage decreased from last 
year about 30%. 


Delaware Co—The potato crop will 
be large in yield and good in quality. 


There is no appearance of blight. The 
oat yield was excellent, big growth of 
straw. Pastures hold out well and 
‘were never better at this season. The 


apple crop in the lower part of the 
county is, in most instances, a failure, 
while in the upper part there will be 
a fair crop. The locals of the F 85 M 
P A are organizing or rather reorgan- 
izing and in most cases adopt the Peo- 
ple’s pure milk company’s contract at 
shipping stations. The co-operative 
concerns are all with the P P M Co.— 
[William M, Peck. 


Dansville, Steuben Co, Aug30—Wheat 
and rye medium crops. A fine crop of 
hay has been secured. Early sown oats 
good; late somewhat rusty. Potatoes 
look well with the exception of a slight 
appearance of blight. Apple crop me- 
dium and of good quality. All berries 
gone; large yield. 


Avon, Livingston Co, Aug 31—Of late 
beans in this section have been losing 


ground almost daily. Some are suf- 
fering from rust, and some have been 
injured by rains. The best pieces, 


with rare exceptions, will only average 
a half crop; there are some acres which 
will yield much less, but a half crop 
seems all farmers expect. Rains com- 
ing at time when the growth required 
pleasant weather, may have done much 
toward causing the outlook which is 
thus presented. 


Canal Enlargement—I have been 
much interested in your comments on 
the canal appropriation and I would 


like to ask in a case like this who gets 


the dollar and who pays the dollar? 
I am simply a farm laborer, but be- 
lieve honesty is the best policy. At 


Fort Plain we have one lock with three 
set of hands at $42.50 each per month 
and two lift bridges with three sets of 
hands at $35 each per month, one state 
house with watcher $35, one bank 
watch, $35. Now who pays these, the 
western farmer, the New York city 
merchant, or the New York state 
farmer? To the laboring class that 
care to earn an honest dollar, I would 
like to say a word: I happened to be 
eut of work a few years ago at the 
time of the canal improvement and the 
$9,000,000 appropriation. I tried day 
after day to get work on the canal but 
always failed. I understood the con- 
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tract called for 15c per hour, but the 
contractors paid only 12%c and most of 
that went to Italian laborers. If yow 
think more of American labor than you 
do of foreign, vote against this rob- 
bery appropriation. When the _ state 
Wants an appropriation for a_ self- 
supporting railroad, I will say to the 
friends of labor take off your coat.— 
{Ezra H. Abel, Herkimer County. 

Le Roy, Jefferson Co, Aug 31—Har- 
vesting begun. Grain has headed 
heavy and lodged some, but promises 
to be a full crop. Corn does not look 
well and is late. Some farmers who 
held hay until Aug received $14 p ton; 


much was shipped from this town. 
Proilers are in good demand and are 
worth 10 to 12¢ p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





Westfield, Tioga Co, Aug 29—Farm- 
ers are through with haying. The crop 
is a good one and nearly all of it se- 
cured in good condition. Farmers ex- 
pect to get a good price for what they 
can spare after wintering their stock. 
Oats are nearly all harvested, makin 
80% of a full crop. Corn is 10 days late 
than usual at this time of year. The 





It is rather an unusual occurrence to see apples packed in one-third bushel 
graph, taken last fall, in Niagara county, N Y, by a member of the American 
a gilmpse of the orchard of W. H. Outwater, and one method of handling and 


baskets for local markets. 


ing for 50c p bu, apples 50c, corn meal 
$1.20 p 100 Ibs. 


MARYLAND. 


A Much Respected Pioneer and one 
who has many friends among the read- 
ers of American 
Agriculturist is 
William T. Cham- 
bers of Queen Anne 
county, Md. He 
was born on a farm 
in the county in 
which he now lives 
in ’31 and has been 
through all the ex- 
periences farm lifa 
offered in those 
early days. He has 
been a close stu- 
dent of agricultural 
literature all his 
life. He took pos- 
session of the old home farm in ‘56 
and remained on it until ’64, at which 
time he enlisted and remained in the 
army until the surrender of Gen 
Lee to Gen Grant, Apr 9, ’65. His 
family consisted of 11 children, five 
of whom are still living. For many 
years he has managed large estates and 





W. T. CHAMBERS. 


These baskets contain Yellow Transparent apples. 





Fair Crop Cigar Leaf Tobacco Expected. 


Tobacco crops in the cigar leaf pro- 
ducing states of Pa, O, N Y, Ct and 
Wis are generally reported to be un- 
even in quality and somewhat back- 
ward in growth. Too much rain and 
cool weather has caused plants to bot- 
tom low and prevented their attaining 
the desired hight. On low lands many 
crops have a yellow appearance. With 
these exceptions, stalks generally have 
a full compliment of leaves of gooil 
color and free from damage of any 
kind. 

Insects and worms have been scarce 
all year. This fact will add much to the 
value of the crop. Harvesting of the 
early crops has been completed in most 
of the states. Hail storms have caused 
a little damage in N Y, but otherwis» 
the crop has done well. Little buying 


has been done. The total crop is not 
likely to be much behind the average 
in either quantity or quality. 
_ : 
Tobacco Notes 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Growers are busy 
harvesting their tobacco, which includes 


SA 4Eo RR 
FP 


-. 








baskets for market. This photo- 
Agriculturist editorial staff, affords 
packing apples in third bushel 
They were considerably under the 


normal size and not of superior quality, but comparatively smooth. They were selling in this shape in the Buffalo 


market at 25 to 35c per basket the first week in 
a rate of 11 cents per 100 pounds, or a shade more than 2 


106 pounds. 


indications are that potatoes will be 
an average crop. Fat cattle bring good 
prices. Sheep and lambs 5c p lb 1 w. 
Dairymen who make their butter in- 
stead of patronizing creameries are get- 
ting 20c p lb for it the season through. 
Cheese factories are doing a big busi- 
ness. Beginning June 5 a large amount 
of rain came all through the month, 
causing grass to grow rapidly, conse- 
quently there has been good feed for 
cows all summer. Buckwheat looks 
very promising. Sowed corn is smaller 
than usual at this season of year. 
Concord, Erie Co, Aug 31—There was 
a much better crop of hay than was 
expected early in the season. Oats are 
heavy and are yielding from 40 to 60 
bus p acre. Apples are about half a 


crop. Corn is very backward for the 
time of year. Potatoes are a fair crop. 
Corry condensery paid 95c p 100 for 


milk for July. 
for lambs, 


Buyers pay 5c p lbIlw 
veals 8c. 

Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, Aug 30— 
Oats have not been harvested very 
rapidly on account of so much rair. 
The potato crop has turned out better 
than expected. Some have found rot 
when digging. Some plowing has been 
done for rye and wheat. Potatoes sell- 


The fruit was sh 
cents per basket. T 


September. 


is considered one of the best posted 
men on farm lands on the eastern 
shore. 


Corn Prospects Good—All crops are 
doing very well, corn looking especially 
so. If the frost comes early this year 
corn is likely to be seriously damaged: 
if not, a fair crop will be harvested. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Aug 30— 
Farmers in this vicinity are busy dig- 
ging potatoes. The yield is very good, 
but the crop is rotting quite badly. 
Good stock is in fair demand, bringing 
from $1.75 to $2 p sack. Hay and grain 


crops are all gathered, and _ yielded 
quite good considering the season. 
Rain has been plentiful lately. 
LONG ISLAND. 
Melville, Suffolk Co, Aug 30—Hay 
crop good. Rye not threshing out well. 


Oats a light crop. Corn prospect not 
very good. Cabbage looking fairly 
well; acreage large. Potatoes were fine, 
but they are rotting quite badly. Buck- 
wheat looks fine. Apples abundant; 
peaches scarce. 





ipped by trolley freight to Buffalo, at 
“he old freight rate was 20 cents per 


many fine crops. 
plants have not attained large a 
growth as desired. The quality of 
many crops is rather uneven, owing to 


As a whole, however, 


as 


injury caused by the season’s heavy 
rains. 

MARYLAND. 
Too much rain has caused  to- 
bacco to button low and_ resulted 
in a small leaf in many fields. 
The early crop has been harvested. 


Reports indicate the late crop is mak- 
ing fair growth and that it will prob- 
ably develop a better leaf than the 
early set. 

CHARLES Co—Favorable weather con- 
ditions have improved the outlook for 
a good crop of tobacco in this county. 


As a result of warm sun and cool 
nights, tobacco has been progressing 
finely. With a continuation of these 
conditions an average crop will be har- 
vested. Securing the early crop is 
completed. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 

















The Erie Canal Fight in Oswego County. 


The question of bonding the state for 
$101,000,000 for the construction of the 
1000-ton barge canal, is becoming a 
subject of serious consideration to Pa- 





trons in Oswego county, where the 
friends of the measure are making 
strenuous efforts in its behalf. Re- 
ports from different sections of the 


county show that effective work is be- 
ing done among the farmers to induce 
them to favor the measure. Attempts 
are being made to obtain the favor of 
the subordinate granges of the county. 

At a recent meeting held in the city of 
Oswego, it was decided to hold public 
meetings in favor of the canal in every 
school district in the county. To coun- 
teract these efforts, the opponents of 
the measure are laboring incessantly 
among the farmers to accomplish its 
defeat. The county Pomona has de- 
clared against the expenditure and it 
is thought the subordinate’ granges, 
with few exceptions, will pass similar 
resolutions. 

_ _~ —- 

Co-operative Grange Buying in Delaware, 
CHARLES KENT COUNTY, DEL 


HOPKINS, 





The executive committee of the Del- 
aware state grange has lately made re- 
newed efforts to enter into contract 
with business houses in various lines 
of trade. Patrons of Delaware, as a 
rule, have not availed themselves of the 
advantages of dealing with grange 
houses as much as desired. Several 
business houses in Wilmington and 
Philadelphia have agreed to give a dis- 
count of 10% to Patrons of this state 
and it is hoped the offer will be taken 
advantage of. Large quantities of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer material have been 
purchased through the grange at a con- 
siderable saving to the buyer. 

= * 


Grange Notes. 


DELAWARE. 

Large delegations from the different 
subordinate granges from Kent and 
Sussex counties attended the New Cas- 
tle county annual grange picnic and 
fair recently held at Brandywine 
Springs park. Obadiah Gardner, mas- 
ter of the Maine state grange, was a 
leading speaker. Fine exhibits of stock, 
fruit, poultry, cereals, etc, were made. 

NEW YORK. 

The annual picnic of Dutchess county 
Pomona held recently at Upton lake 
park proved enjoyable and the at- 
tendance good. Master T.+ S. Barnes 
presided. National Master Aaron M. 
Jones, of Indiana, spoke in behalf of 
the order and gave official statistics, 
showing the gradual decrease in the 
ratio held by the agricultural classes 
which he considered a strong argument 
in favor of organization and co-opera- 
tion by farmers. O. H. Hale, past state 
master, spoke of the rapid growth of 
the order in the state. Hon Francis G. 
Landono and Mr John J. Platt spoke 
against the proposition to enlarge the 
Erie canal, urging the importance to 
farmers of decisive action to defeat the 
scheme. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Warren county Pomona met 
Elk of Germany, September 3 
4. Questions discussed: Will we 
advantage of the new road law 
passed by the last legislature? Re- 
solved: that all Patrons should encour- 
age the establishment and patronage 
of creameries. Why am I a Patron? 
What exercises would be most benefi- 
cial and entertaining to the lecturer’s 
hour, and many other interesting ques- 
tions. 


with 
and 
take 


The annual picnic of Montgomery 
county Pomona was held August 29 


ir: ere Rocks park, Pottstown. 


Advertisers’ Bulletin. 


FARMERS’ MACHINERY which is practical 
and meets the usual every day wants on the 
farm, is that manufactured by the S. Freeman 
& Sons Mfg Co, Racine, Wis. Their Feed and 
Ensilage C utters, Windmills, Wood Saws, Corn 
Shellers, ete, are up-to- date, have the modern 
devices and improvements, and can be depended 
upon to give the most satisfactory all around 
service. The Freeman Catalog 104, which is 
mailed free if you mention American Agricul- 
turist, will show something which most every 
reader of this has felt the need of. If so, at 
Freeman’s is a good place to buy it. 
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New York State Cheese Market. 


Utica, N Y, Aug 31—To-day’s cheese 
market was a repetition of that of a 
week ago. Salesmen, owing to an ad- 
vance in cable price as well as in Can- 
adian markets, thought there might be 
some improvement here, notwithstand- 
ing N Y remained the same as a week 
ago. But the fact is that buyers rather 
expected to get the stock at somewhat 
lower figures on account of reported 
weakness in N Y. They found, how- 
ever, that salesmen would not part 
with their cheese at a lower price, and 
they finally decided to pay the same 
prices as last week. September stock 
is considered the best of the year, and 
it would be very unusual to lower 
prices just as that stock is coming into 
market. 

Transactions were as follows 
colored 1875 bxs at 9%c; large white 
500 at 9%c, small white 225 at 9%c, 
small colored 3210 at 9%c, conditional 
900. Total 6710 bxs, against 5964 last 
year. Butter 30 pkgs at 20c, 12 at 2lc, 
25 at 21%c, and 600 1-lb prints at 22c. 
Curb sales 500 large cheese at 9%@ 
9 7-8e, 250 at 10c, small 1400 at 10c. 

At Canton, Aug 29—Offered on this 
board to-day, 2180 bxs twin cheese and 
1292 tubs of cmy butter. Cheese sold 
for 10c p lb and butter 20c. Dairymen 
generally are feeding their herds, but 
report a shrinkage each week. 

At Ogdensburg, Aug 29—Both white 
and colored cheese sold to-day for we 
101%c p Ib. 





large 


> 


Fair Hop Crop Prospects. 





Although the hop crop is later than 
usual, the growth is far enough along 
to give a preliminary estimate of the 
coming harvest. With no attendant 
disasters from now on, such as heavy 
storms, present indications point to a 
crop not far in size from that of last 
year, which was about 195,000 bales for 
the United States. New York produced 
a very light crop, but will have a con- 
siderably larger one this year. This 
gain will be offset in a measure by a 
probable slight decrease in Oregon. 
The English crop promises again to be 
light, while reports from Germany in- 
dicate only a moderate outturn there. 

Recent letters to American Agricul- 
turist from correspondents in Benton 
county, Ore, say that about three-quar- 
ters of an average crop is expected. In 
Yakima county, Wash, an _ increase 
over last year is looked for. In the 
Sonoma valley at California less quan- 
tity than in 1902 isin prospect. A Mad- 
ison county (N Y) correspondent writes 
that the crop is better than last year 
but below the usual average. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 











The following figures show a compar- 
ison of the internal revenue receipts 
from fermented liquors for the past two 
fiscal years. In 1902, the revenue tax 
was $2 per barrel; it is now $1. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 


1903 1902 
Frmntd liquors.$46,652,577.14 $71,166,711.65 
Brewers 163,933.48 167,826.36 


270,452.18 
458,647.31 


241,456.87 
404,993.94 


Retail dealers.. 
Wholesale dlrs. 


Miscellaneous 2,245.97 7,913.57 
Ce re $47,547,856.08 $71,988,902.39 | 


A leading New York dealer, Hugh F. 
Fox, who has been in the west studying 
hop conditions, estimates the prospec- 
tive stock in the fall at 260,000 bales, or 
just about sufficient to meet the na- 
tional consumption and export trade. 
Mr Fox believes low prices cannot pre- 
vail for any continued length of time. 

James Winstanley, secretary of the 
Oregon hop growers’ association, de- 
clares the United States production 
will be insufficient for home consump- 
tion, and that, with the shortages in 
England and Germany, high prices are 
sure to rule. He urges growers to 
combine. 

The hop prospects of Germany are 
not as encouraging as last year. The 
weather was not entirely favorable up 
to early August, after which it was 
succeeded by higher temperatures and 
rains, so that late hops formed better 
clusters than the early varieties. A 


GRANGE--HOPS 





report to American Agriculturist says | 


that in many of the best fields there 


are bad places which will not make a 
full crop, and the mid-August pros- 
pect is not as good as last year. The 
price demanded is advancing and is 
now 26 cents per pound. The probable 
crop is still uncertain as so much de- 
pends upon the blossoming and the de- 
velopment of the quality of late hops 
after the middle of August. 

Prominent hop growers of the Pacific 


northwest are endeavoring to secure 
control of this season's productions 
and force up prices. 


New York. 
Co—Cobleskill: The new 
as it appears upon the 


SCHOHARIE 
crop looks well, 


vine, but will be light. Buyers have 
been quite active recently. Many ‘“‘held”’ 
hops, crops of 1902 have lately been 
sold at 18 to 19c, for which 35¢c might 
have been received soon after picking. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: Hop 
picking began Aug 31. Crop averages 
one-quarter larger than 1902. There is 


some showing of rust and blight, and 
fears of mold on account of continued 
wet weather. 1902’s are in demand at 
21 and 24 cents per pound and 25 cents 
has been offered for the 1903 crop. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





_ THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 


Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 

ee wool, goats, etc. 
Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungic ides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 


Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 


Dogs, cats or pet stoc 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, nursery stock. 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
one wo Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as w 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 


as 


insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 


but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Addr 
“SS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large fluwering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, $1; ounce, 
$3. Mr B. O'Neil, Elgin, Ill, writes “The best 
mixture of pansies 'I ever had.’ » FRANCIS BRILL, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N 


SEED WHEAT—The Superb. 
red wheat. Price, per bushel, $1.25, bags free. 
Sample heads and grain 10 cents. Address Origin- 
ator, MILTON BACKUS, Chatham, Ont, _ Canada, 


SUPERIOR TIMOTHY seed at $3 per > bushel. 
Wonderful hay producer, mammoth grower and 
seeder. HOMESTEAD FARM, Box 106, Seneca 
Falls, N Y. 


‘fae early bald, 





SKED WHEAT—Hand weeded, recleaned, Fultzo- 
Mediterranean and Mealy $1.15 per bushel, bags free, 
track, Erie, Pa. SIEGEL THE SEEDSMAN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 

20 YEARS’ experience; best market "yesults ob- 
—— for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 

AN, 204 Duane St, New York. 
> ; eee a 

“APPL ES, potatoes, "hay, straw, "poultry, produce, 

Prompt satisfactory returns. Established 59 years. 


GIBBS" & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 MONTH and expenses paid one reliable man 
in each county; permanent. THE ROYAL REM- 
EDY CO, Toledo, 0. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine $100, 5 h p 


$150. Cnts ensilage and does all kinds of farm 
work. Catalog freee PALMER BROS, Cos Cob,. Gt. 








1 
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LIVE STOCK. 








AYRSHIRES, Cheshires 
two heifers, 8 months; service boars; sows to 
farrow in September; spring pigs; ram and ewe 
lambs and older ewes and rams. All stock eligible 
to registry. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cort- 
Jand County, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRES, either sex. Also a choice lot 
of lambs, Chester Whites. Some fine young stock. 
Shorthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the 


and Oxford  sheep3 














—_, breeding, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, 

LARGE ENGLISH Berkshires, May and July 
farrowing. Sired by Hood Farm Model Duke. 
ae booked for September farrowing. HAYNES 

WHITE, Brinckerhoff, N Y. 

THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH Berkshires, 10 to 
11 _ weeks old, $4 each. All eligible registry, LO- 
CUST G iROVE STOCK FARM, Antwerp, nw .z 

POLAND CHINAS—Service boars, spring and 
summer pigs, Pedigrees promptly furnished. B. 


H, AC KLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 
| - 


SHORTHORN BULL calves. 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees. 
WELLES, W yalusing, Pa. 

Keanna 

FOR PE RCHERON ‘and ‘French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
E. AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 

HOL: STEIN BULLS, Chester White p'gs. 
individuals and well bred. SPRING DALE F AR M. 
Spring Hill, Pa. 

THOROU GHBRED ” @hropshire «2 ram and buck 
lamb for sale, Photos. F. W. PARKINSON, 
Cassville, N Y. 


HERMANVILLE | ‘ TAMWORTHS—HERMAN- 
VILLE FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edwa 
Island, — 

~ REGISTERED Oxford Down rams and ewes, all 
ages, cheap. A. BARDWELL & SON, Corfu, N Y. 


CHOICEST QUAL ITY Shropshire sheep, WIL- 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Cte 


Registered. 





Also one “yearling. 
LINCOLN 























“DORSET RAMS. 
PHELPS, Castile, NY. 


ANG ORA Go ATS, pairs, 
DODDS, Anna, I. 


‘MERTON 


8, trios, bucks, SAMUEL 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


A FEW thoroughly trained Beagle dogs. Collie 
pups. GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 
Ww ANTED— ‘Trained cow dog. Give description. 
J. J. PERRY, Antwerp, N Y. 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 

WHITE LEGHORNS—Four cockerels for $4, if 
taken now. 900 beauties from big eggs, from big 
hens, All pure bred, without disqualiftications. 


WHITE « » RIC E, Route A, Yorktown, N % 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

PATENT FRUIT CRATE—Easily made at home, 
cheap, light, strong. Best carrier in market. 
Bushel and half-bushel sizes, For description and 
prices, address E. F. GILBERT, Lyons, N Y. 

ROU Pp prevented, colds cured. ‘Use healthy y hen 
roost pegs. Sample i10c. Cireular free. Agents 
wanted, W. R. PAIGE, _Rahway, _N J. 


IF yon want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
4 Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 

Bldg, Chicago, A price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4¢ per wo If you want to reach the New 
England rural tenis, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive meth is to pay r word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass, It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WAN TED. 











WANTED—Farmer, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of farm work. Specialty fruit, hay and 
vegetables. Capable of taking entire charge of farm, 
45 acres. Married, martes No children, Wife 
as cook and housekeeper. To live in the house, 
State wages expected. HARRY DAVENPOR’, 
Armonk, N Y. 

WANTED— A ‘practical farmer on dairy farm, 
near New York, Good opportunity and wages t¢ 
the right party. Give experience and references. 
Address J. M. HAIT, Produce Exchange, New 
York City. 

WANTED—A inate 4 man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses. Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NTON & ALL EN, Belle Vernon, ‘Pa. 





w ‘ANTED-—. An intelligent woman to act as 
housekeeper and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 


to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, » Fa, 


Pleased and Surprised. __ 


I was much pleased as well as sur- 
prised at the success of the insertion 
in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
and will 
for sale.—[{St Lawrence 


more stock 


Rabbitry, Canton, N Y. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monpbay, August 31. 
At New York, last week prices held 
up strong on good beeves, but medium 
and common grades eased off 10 to 
20c, closing dull; bulls and cows still 


further declined 10c, and thin cows 15 
to 25c. There was a slack trade in 
milch cows, but prices ruled fairly 


steady. Inferior to choice milkers with 
their calves brought $22 to 50; and 55 
was obtained for best stock offered. 
With a dull demand veals of all sorts 
declined, top grades dropping 25c before 
the close, and coarse heavy 50c; grass- 
ers, buttermilks and western calves 
experienced a sharp break, selling 50c 
to $1 off from last quotations. 

On Monday of this week, with more 
than 20 cars of cattle delayed by wash- 
outs and heavy rains, steers of good 
quality ruled firni to 10¢ higher; me- 
dium and common slow at last week's 
closing quotations; bulls steady to 
strong; cows quiet and unchanged. 
Veals on decreased supplies were firm 
and top grades higher; grassers 
with some inquiry by feeders were do- 
ing a little better; westerns continued 
slow and a car was held over. No 
strictly prime or choice beeves were 
offered. Fair to good 1175@1450-lb 
steers crossed the scales at $4.90@5.35 
p 100 lbs; common to medium 800 to 
1150-Ib steers, 3.95@4.80, western half- 
breeds 3.85; bulls 2.25@3.75; inferior to 
fair cows 1.40@3.25; veals 5@8.25; tail- 
ends 4@4.50; grassers and buttermilks 
2.50@3 to butchers; 3.25@3.50 to feeders; 
coarse westerns 3.25. 

Sheep ruled dull last 
off before the close 15c; lambs declined 
steadily after Monday, and on Friday 
and Saturday had dropped 60 to T5ec, 
reaching the lowest mark of the season, 
with $6 the top price at the close. On 
Monday of this week, with a shortage 
in receipts, caused partly by delayed 
freight traffic, owing to the storm, 
there was a partial recovery from the 
depression of last week, sheep of desir- 
able quality improving 10@15c; lambs 
also sold 15 to 35c higher, the improve- 
ment being most marked in the medium 
grades. Early arrivals were well 
cleaned up. Common to choice sheep 
sold at 2.50@3.75 p 100 lbs, a few extra 
sheep and good yearlings 4; ordinary to 


25e 


week and fell 


prime lambs 5@6.15: Canadian lambs 
5.25@5.85. The outside price obtained 
was 6.15, for a bunch of state lambs. 


A few cars of good Ohio lambs reached 
6.12%. 

Hogs ruled firm up to Wednesday of 
last week, but later the market tend- 
ed downward in sympathy with Buffalo 
prices. Monday of this week there was 
a little more firmness shown. New 
York and Pa hogs averaging from 190 
to 280 lbs sold at $6.25@6.30 p 100 Ibs; 
135 to 150-lb hogs at 6.35@6.50. 

HORSE MARKET. 

The trade for the month of August 
has been better in all branches of the 
business than it was a year ago. Con- 
sidering the fact that labor troubles 
this summer have injured the demand 
for many types of work horses, this 
showing seems to presage a flourishing 
business when the fall season opens. 
There has been no notable change in 
prices during the past week, but sellers 
are looking for a lively trade after La- 
bor day. 

At Pittsburg, 150 loads of cattle, 55 
20 of sheep were received 
Monday of this week. Choice cattle 
found a ready outlet. Values of other 
grades ruled steady. 


of hogs and 


Poor to good bulls #2 49@4 00 
Poor to good cows = 2 15@02 W 
Heifers, 70u-1000 |ba 3 254 10 
Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Veal calves 5 OKaT OO 
Cows & springers, 16 00@50 00 


Extra, 14.50.1609 (he @5 50.05 
Good, 1206-1500 Ine 4.0505 Io 
Fair, 900-1100 lbs 4 2504 65 
Common, 700-900 Iba & 1e@4 05 
Rough, half fat 3 00@S 75 
Fat oxen 2@4 00 


Heavy hogs sold for $5.90@6, medium 
6.20@6.25, heavy yorkers 6.20, light 6.10 


@6.15, pigs 5.70@5.80. Sheep brought 3 
@4, lambs 3.50@5.50. 


At Buffalo, 240 cars of cattle arrived 
Monday of this week. Best grades of 
heavy and butcher cattle advanced idc 
in values. Common stock was dull and 
a shade lower, other grades steady. Ch 
to export beef steers $5.30@5.60, good to 
ch 1200 to 1300-lb steers 5@5.25, medium 
1200 to 1400-lb 4.50@4.85, butcher steers 
4.10@5, feeders 3@3.65, stockers 2.50@3.50. 
Offerings of calves totaled 1050, for 
which there was an active demand at 
7.25@7.75. Trading in sheep was brisk, 
lambs 6.50@6.75, fair 6.25, wethers 3.75@ 
4, yearlings 4.25, ewes 3.20@3.40, mixed 
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3.50@ 3.65, 
rivals of hogs were 80 cars. 
keen. Pigs 5.90@6, Yorkers 
mixed 5.95@6.05, heavy 5.90@6. 
= 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the milk exchange di- 
rectors, as foretold in American Agri- 
culturist last week, at their regular 
monthly meeting, Aug 26, raised the price 
of milk from 2\c p qt to the shipper, 
which has been in force since June 14, 
to 2\%4c, going into effect on Sept 1. The 
price was kept until this time by the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in Aug, 
the continued rains making an unusual 
amount of good pasturage. Consump- 
tion hasbeen stimulated recently by the 
“cool weather bringing many families 
back to their city homes. There is still 
a small surplus, which on railroad plat- 
forms west of the Hudson sells for an 
average of $1.25 p can of 40 qts. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


fair 3.25@3.40, culls 1.50@3. Ar- 
Demand 





qt cans in the city during the week 
ending Aug 29 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
Erie OTT er ye 2,327 
Susquehanna sk ane decin eae 451 
, if” eee 11,950 1,020 
Lackawanna .... . 34,375 1,610 
N Y Cent (long h: 1ul). . 33,710 1,575 
N Y Central (Harlem). 9,100 83 
Ontario ...... .. 36,494 2,853 
Lehigh Valley. -- 18,515 425 
Homer Ramsdell line. . 5,482 142 
New Haven............. 6,500 — 
Other sources........... 5,400 160 
errr 10,646 
Daily average........ 29,588 1,518 
ee > eee 204,650 10,137 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 











THE LATEST 


6.10@6.235, 


phia, 


toes 


p bu, 


266 for the 
ing the week ending Aug 22, 
were shipped, 12,803 going forward from 
the port of New 





eggs firm at 20c 


apples $1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
100 lbs, peaches 40@50c p bskt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At 
61% @62c 
bran $18@18.50 p ton, 
@16. Fowls 12@12%c p lb 1 w, chickens 
p doz. 


corn 


22c 


14@15c, eggs 


25e p bskt. 
MARYLAND—At 

$1.50@1.75 p bbl, 

p doz, onions 80@85c p bu. 

1 p bbl, pears 40@60c p bskt. 

oats 40@40%c, 

17.50 p ton, middlings 19. 


sold in a small way to retailers or 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

apples to Great 
amounted to 


Shipments of 


ain up to Aug 22 
barrels this season, compared with 16,- 
same period last year. 


p doz. 


York. 


MARKETS 


Fair summer extras 22c, other grades 18@20c, west- 
plums 75c@1 p- ern 16@2I1c. 

‘ At Boston, egg supplies met with a 

Philadel- good demand at well sustained prices, 

p bu, oats 38%cj Nearby fancy 27c p doz, firsts 22c, fair 

timothy hay 15.50 to good 18@20c. York state firsts, Mich 


and northern O extras 21@22c, 
15@18'4c. 


western 
Potatoes 20@ 
Fresh Fruits. 

The western N Y peach crop along 
Lake Ontario is better than last year. 
Some farmers are selling their peaches 
in the orchard. Silvester Eddick of Ol- 


Baltimore, pota« 
green corn 8@18d 
Apples 7ic@ 

Corn 4740 


timothy hay li@ cott has sold his at 65c p 1-3 bu bskt, 
Eggs 21@22c qelivered at station. J. O. Lockwood of 


p doz, fowls 11%c p Ib 1 w, chickens 14 the same place has one of the best crops 
@lic. he ever grew. He estimates, we are 
- all has aii told, that it will net him $12,000 to $14,- 
GENERAL MARKETS 000. Dr C. A. Ring, near Appleton, has 

—— the largest and best crop he ever pro- 

THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. duced. He is one of the most exten- 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in’ sive peach growers in this section. The 
all instances are wholesale. They referto Miller Bros, managers of the Wilson 
prices at which the produce will sell from farm have one of their best eael 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From iaiaies, ae = : te a. 
these, country consignees must ay Willis r. Mann of Barkers says he has 
freight and commission charges. When 2 Splendid crop of better quality than 


usual. On the whole, the crop here i: 
larger and better than last year. There 
is also a good crop at Albion and Me- 
dina. Prices have been satisfactory 
Early Rivers brought more money than 
last year. Yellow St John is now on 
the market. It is a splendid peach in 
this section. Many think it better than 
Early Crawford. 3uyers are here on 
the ground from many places, buying. 


con- 
Brit- 
27,482 


Dur- 
17,096 bbls 


Of these ship- 


ments Liverpool received the largest The pear crop in western N Y is 
consignments, taking 3426 bbls. Aa very good one. One buyer from 
shortage in the European apple crop philadelphia has shipped five carloads 
is the cause of the increased shipments fBartletts from Coburn, Newfane and 
so early in the season as this. Charlotteville, to Phila for storage. He 

Beans. is paying 1%c p lb and furnishes pack- 





At New York, marrow beans were age, or nets the former $2 p bbl. This 

held with more confidence and im- firm has bought and will ship about 15 

LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- proved prices were demanded. Mediumj cars. These pears are being shipped in 

ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, moved slowly at unchanged values, Ch 1-bu baskets. These baskets cost about 

a marrow 2.85@2.90 p bu, common ta 10c each. The fruit is sold in Phila 

a | Wheat , Corn Oats good 2.30@2.75, common to good medium) markets in the basket. About 400 bas- 

Cash or spot. —— -———— and pea 2@2.10, ch red kidney 3.25@3.30. kets are put in car a week. The buas- 

1903 | 1902 | 1903 | on |i Eggs. kets filled are rated at 50 Ibs each. 

Chicago... | .81 | .72 | 50%) 56 | 34%! .34 At New York, fresh stock was well The pear psylla has been very bad in 

New York] 86%) .76 -5734| .65 .43 35 cleaned up, quotations having a firm this section. Some growers who have 

Boston..... _ — | .63%4| .70 | 45 | .60 tone. A slight advance resulted in of- used lime, sulphur and salt, claim that 

Toledo..... 83% 12% a 4 rts or ferings of refrigerator stock. Nearby the psylla was not as bad as when they 

ate ie. sit = | 2 “59 “354g "324 2 fancy select 24@26c p lb, fresh gathered did not use this solution. The Bartletts 
Liver pour. | oF a. 89 | 65%) £544) — {— 
At Sew York, the grain market was 


further developments of 

Barley ‘was offered in 
a small way for Sept shipment from 
the west. Prices ranged from 57%@ 
69c p bu. Rye was neglected at 58%c 
p bu. Carload lots of corn sold for 
59\4ec p bu, wheat 87c, standard white 
oats 411%4c p bu, No 2 white 41%@42c, 
No 3 white 40%@4l1c, No 2 white clipped 
4214,@48c, natural white on track 40@ 
421,c, clipped 41@45c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 
trade quiet, and tone one of fair firm- 
ness. Corn 57@58c p bu, mixed oats 
40@42c, rye 69@62c. Bran $18@19 p tom. 
Linseed meal 25.50@26, middlings 28@ 
$2, corn meal 22@22.50, loose hay 12.50 
@18, clover hay, baled 12@16. Good 
milch cows sell 30@45 ea, veal calves 
7.25@8.50. Dairy market quiet with 
creamery butter 19@20c in tubs and 20 
@21e in pound prints. Cheddar cheese 
91%4@10%ec p lb, fresh eggs 25@26c p doz, 
live fowls 11@12c p lb, chickens 14@15c, 
turkeys 13@l4c, potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, 
— summer apples 75¢c@1.25, squash 

50@2 tomatoes 2 p bu, green corn 
ie1e p 100. 


At Syracuse—Corn 90c p bu, oats 43@ 


quiet waiting 
crop prospects. 





25, 


45e, bran $19.50 p ton, middlings 21.50, 
timothy hay 11@16, rye straw 11@12. 
Fowls 11@138c p lb 1 w, chickens 12@ 
lie, eggs 20c p doz. Potatoes 50@55c, 
p bu, yellow onions 1, tomatoes 75c@I1, 


sweet corn 15@25c p doz. 
ples 60@75c p bu, 
1@1.50. 

At Watertown, potatoes quoted 
around 50@55c p bu, onions 75@80c, 
green corn 10@12c p doz. Oats 40@41d 
p bu, barley 55c, clover hay $10@11 p 
ton, timothy 12@14. 

At Rochester, market somewhat dis- 
turbed by unfavorable weather. Offer- 
ings of peaches showing some increase. 


Primate ap- 
plums 90c@1.50, pears 


Summer apples plentiful. Potatoes firmt |Something doing every minute at the 
owing to poor crop outlook in this vi- 
dairy produce unchanged. Fresh | 


cinity, 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
*ittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


Pittsburgh, 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
} cincinnat 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY ! 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT =| 
SOUTHERN rg 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 





ONSUMERS should bear 
in mind that there are 
many brands of White 
Lead (so called) which are claimed 
to be “just as good” or better 
than Pure White Lead, 
contain little, if any, White Lead, 
but are simply mixtures of Zinc, 
Whiting and _ Barytes, 





which 


or other 
cheap, inferior materials. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 


Those named in list are 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


e genuine 


National Lead Co., 100 Wrilliam Street, New York. 








WAKEFIELD-RREADING. 
FAIR Sept. 15, 16, 17, 18. 





NEW AND RECENT BO) Q)KS 





Irrigation Farming. L, M. Wilcox .... $2.00 

ADMISSION 25 CENTS. Fumigation Methods W. G. Johnson.. 1.00 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick....... 1.39 

j 2--RACES--| 2? Left-Overs Made Palatable. I, G. Curtis... .. 1.02 
Se: We Bk QU, ccccnccnccccasiaes ccevacgen Ge 


Cattle Show, 
Poultry Show, 
Agricultural Show, 


Wakefield-Reading Fair. | on Bdttor-al Page 





Grand Vaudeville, 
Big Midway, 
Balloon Ascensions. | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
Marquette Building 





, Chicago, Il. 





Ovr Guar-ntee of Advertisers 




















have been better than usual. There is 
also a good crop of Duchess and 
Keiffers. 

At New York, ordinary grades of 


apples sold slowly at low and irregular 
Fancy grades were firm. Bart- 


tigures. 
lett pears dragged, other’ varieties 
steady. Grapes and plums were in lib- 
eral supply and rather weak. Fancy 


apples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, other grades 1@ 


9 95, tartlett pears 3@5 p bbl, other 
varieties 1@4, green and blue gage 


nlums 15@20c p 8-lb bskt, Damson 25@ 
“0c, other varieties 10@25e. Md and W 
Vea fancy peaches 1.50@3 p carrier, Jer- 
sey 500¢@1.50, N Y 25@75c p 20-lb handle 
bskt. Md and Del grapes 25c@1.50 p 
arrier, Niagara 1@1.25, Worden 75@85c, 


huckleberries 6@9%c p qt, Del and Md 
muskmelons 50c@2 p crate. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, the market was firm 


io higher, owing to light supplies. 
Sweet notatoes were in active demand. 
I. I p bbl $1.62@1.87 p bbl, Jersey and 
Md 1.25@1.75, sweets 1.50@2. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices for feed held 
steady under a moderate spot demand. 
Middlings $17.50@22 p ton, winter red 
bran 18.25@19, Canadian 22, red dog 
spring to arrive 2.30@2.40, linseed oil 
meal 24.50@25, city bran 18 in 200-Ib 
bags, heavy feed 19, no grade flour 2.59 
p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings of hay were 
moderate and prices steady for best 
grades, but dull for poor stock. Prime 
hay $20@21 p ton, No 1 19@20, clover 
mixed 10@14, long rye straw 15@20, oat 
and wheat 9@10. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prices for live poultry 
were unchanged. The feeling on dressed 
chickens and fowls was ‘weak. Nearby 
and western spring chickens 13%c p 
ib 1 w, southern 13c, fowls 12c, roosters 
Sc, turkeys lic, ducks 40@75c p pr, 
dry-picked turkeys 18@25c, Phila broil- 
ers 15@19c, state and Pa 10@15c, O and 
Mich fowls 12c. 

At Boston, fowls and chickens were 
plentiful and prices’ easier. Spring 
ducks held steady. Demand for dressed 
poultry was light. Fowls 12c p lb 1 w, 


roosters 8c, broilers 12c, spring ducks 
12%,@13c, ch, fresh killed fowls 12c, 


chickens 16@20c, green ducks 15@16c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, onions were in fair 
supply and sold well for ch grades. 


Cucumbers showed wide range in qual- 


ity and dragged. Cabbages_ steady, 
green corn higher. Beets $2@3 p 100 
behs, turnips 3@4, carrots 75¢@1.25 p 
bbl, L 1 cauliflower 1@4, Jersey egg 
plants 75e@1, Ky onions 2.50@2.75, Ct 
»50@8, state and western 2@2.50, white 


and yellow squash 75¢@1.50, celery 10@ 
She p doz, corn 1@2.50 p 100, cabbage 
5@s8 p 100, cucumbers 1@1.25 p bu bskt, 
lettuce 1@1.50 p case, Jersey lima beans 
50¢@1.50 p bag, 50c¢@1.25 p bag, 
string beans 60@1.25 p bu bskt. Del an@ 
Md tomatoes 40@60c p carrier. 
Wool. 

Inquiry for woo! at all leading points 
has been quiet. Sales have been made 
right along, but generally the amounts 
were small. Holders showed no incli- 
nation to make concessions in prices. 


T 1. DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


peas 








PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIRES, 

New York Loston Chicago 

1903 .. 19%c 21 @21%ec 19 ¢c 
1902 ..1916@20 c 20%@21 c 18%@19 c 
1901 ..20 @20%c 21 @21%c 20%@21 c 
Butter values at all leading points 
have held ‘practically unchanged. A 
firmer feeling has been noticeable on 


markets. In the east a little 
has been done but 
well supplied. 


western 
speculative buying 
dealers are fairly 

At New York, trading in extra cmy 
was sufficient to hold prices steady. 
Lower qualities were rather quiet. 
Fancy ecmy 19%c p Ib, firsts 18@19%c, 
other grades 15@17%c, extra state dairy 
18%c, other grades 15%@18c, western 
imt cmy 14@18c. 

At Boston, no quotable change was 
noticeable. Fine goods were offered a 
little more freely. Extra northern 
dairy was in limited supply and firm. 
Vt. N H, northern N Y and western 


assorted sizes 2014@20\c p lb, cmy firsts 


MARKETS--NEWS 


19@19\%4c, dairy 15@19c, western 13%@ 
15ec, extra. northern cmy, boxes and 


prints 21%c. 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
21@22c p lb, cmy prints 22@23c, dairy 19 
@21ie.—At Watertown, fancy dairy 18@ 
20c, good to choice 16@18c.—At Roches- 
ter, cmy prints 22%c, emy tubs 21%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extras 20c p lb, firsts 18@19c, seconds 14 
@l1ic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy prints 
21@22c p lb, cmy separator 2l1c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 19¢ p 
lb, ecmy prints 20c, dairy 13@15c.—At 
Cleveland, cmy extras 20%@2I1c, dairy 
16@1&8e.—At Cincinnati, emy extras 
211$c, dairy 12c. 

The Cheese Market. 

An easier tone has pervaded the prin- 
cipal cheese markets. Stocks showed a 
tendency to accumulate. Speculative 
buying has been light. 

At New York, the market presented 
a quiet appearance. A considerable sur- 
plus of small size full cream went into 
store. Large full creams were steady 
to firm. Fancy small colored 10\%c p Ib, 
other grades 8@10c, fancy large colored 
10c, other grades 8@9%c, light skims 6% 
@7%c. 

At Boston, receipts while moderate 
were equal to the demand. Fair to good 
grades were quiet and prices generally 
unchanged. N Y and Wis extra twins 
104%@10%c p lb, Vt extra twins 10@ 
1014c, Wis and N Y firsts 9%@10c, Vt 
firsts $9¥%4c, O flats 9@9\4c. 

New York—At Syracuse, cheddarg 
10%@l1le p lb.—At Rochester, cream 11 
@lliéc p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, daisies 11c p Ib, 
flats 10%c.—At Cleveland, cream 10@ 
10%4c.—At Columbus, cheddars 12c, flats 
1214¢. 


New Onions Beginning to Move. 








As onion growers get into the harvest 


fields, they find the rate of yield in | 
many instances quite disappointing. | 
The work of securing the crop has | 
made considerable progress the past 
week, but will not be completed for 
some days. As indicated in American 
Agriculturist a week ago, the outlook 
is for a variable rate of yield in the 


chief producing sections. Ohio is turn- 
ing out a good many onions, quality 
from very poor to choice. Advices 
from our special correspondents in New 
York very generally point to a smaller 
yield per acre than last year, quality 
uneven. This is essentially true of Mas- 
sachuseits and Connecticut, the last 
named state showing much damage 
through insect and fungous pests. The 
situation in the west is much as noted 
a week ago. 

Some onions are changing hands, but 
the market is scarcely established. In 
Lake county, O, 50 cents per bushel is 
offered growers, and this the only price 
we have received to date from Ross 
county; some farmers selling. In New 
York, prices cover a wide range, with 
reported sales as low as 50 cents at 
Canastota, Madison county, while a 
correspondent at Clockville, in the 
same county, reports 80 cents offered 
growers. In Chautauqua, some inquiry 
at 70 cents, and in the southeastern 
part of the state, including Long Is- 
land, the price is 80 to 85 cents. New 
England prices cover a wide range, 
choice new onions selling in a small 
way in Hartford county, Ct, at $1 to 
$1.25 per bushel. In the heavy produc- 
ing sections of the Connecticut valley, 
however, early prices are 65 to 80 cents, 
and growers in general seem inclined 
to sell. 


— _— 2 

Diarrhea—O. B. W., Pennsylvania, 
wants a remedy for diarrhea in calves. 
In the early stages of the disease give 
two ounces castor oil at a dose. After 
the oil operates, if the diarrhea contin- 
ues, give one teaspoonful tincture opi- 
um and a dessertspoonful each of tinc- 
ture catchu and ginger at a dose in 
one-half pint of water every four hours 
until stopped. 


By-elections in Great Britain appear 
to indicate that Joseph Chamberlain’s 
tariff proposals are unpopular among 
those who hitherto have been his sup- 
porters. 





Sec Root has resigned and _ will 
leave the war office next January. It is 
officially announced that Judge Taft 


will succeed him, 





Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Gen Miles was last week the guest of 
the New Hampshire veterans’ associa- 
tion. He was accorded a salute of 1/ 
guns. 





The New Jersey state prison at Tren- 
ton has abolished striped clothes for 
convicts, and hereafter they will wear 
grayish blue. The moral tone of the 
prisoners is expected to be improved by 
the change. 





Polish Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try are again pressing at the Vatican 
the appointment over them of bishops 
of their own nationality. 





Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland has 
been nominated for governor of Ohio 
by the state democratic convention. 





The British government has offered ta 
set apart a suitable section of British 
East Africa for colonization by the 
Jews. The Zionist congress, held last 
week, in Basel, Switzerland, has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate. 





Following the rejection of the Pan- 
ama canal treaty by the Colombian 
senate, a committee of three members 
of that body has been appointed, with 
instructions to devise an arrangement 
for the digging of the canal that shalk 
be satisfactory to both governments. 





William J. Bryan has canceled his en- 
gagement to make several speeches in 
Ohio, as a part of that state’s demo- 
cratic campaign. 





The United States European squadron 
was last week ordered to Beirut in con- 
sequence of a report from our minister 
to Turkey that William’ C. Magelssen, 
vice-consul at Beirut, had been assas- 
sinated. A later cable brought word 
that Mr Magelssen had merely been 
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assaulted. However, the situation in 
Turkey is so disturbing that the fleet 
will nevertheless proceed as ordered. 





It is reported that the condensed milk 
producers in the United States have 
finally been able to consummate a com-~ 
bination, under the name of the Union 
condensed milk company, incorporated 
in New Jersey with a capital of $1,509,- 
000. 





Lord Roberts has booked passage for 
3oston, where he will be the guest this 
fall of the Ancient and Honorable ar- 
tillery company of that city. 





The German south pole expedition, 
which started in 1901, has returned, 
having failed in its mission. 





The sultan of Turkey has refused 
permission to Americans to explore at 
Ur of the Chaldees, in ancient Baby- 
lonia. For three years attempts have 
been made to secure it, and now the 
party has been disbanded. Petty re- 
venge for the Miss Stone incident is 
said to be the cause. 





Gen James Longstreet has gone to 
Chicago to make trial of X-rays as a 
cure for a cancer which threatens the 
substance of his right eye and which 
if unchecked must cause his death. Dr 
Tusey ‘will be the operator, and is 
said to he sure that he can eradicate 
the cancer. 





\Agitation respecting automobile 
recklessness is sputtering, and many 
suggestions of methods to curb it are 
being offered. One suggestion—seem- 
ingily a sensible, but at least, a favor- 
ed one, is for legislatures to forbid the 
registration of high-speed machines, 
since state and municipal regulations 
do not restrain chauffeurs and owners 
of mile-a-minute machines from in- 
vading the right of personal safety 
heretofore enjoyed by pedestrians and 
horse-vehicle users. 











A Good Pointer on 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


From the “Nebraska Dairyman,” Lincoln, Neb. 


A Valuable Token of Esteem from a Sen to Father and 
Mother and a Display of Good Judgment. 





following: 


Norton, of Racine, Wis., who 


they thought that they, to be 


chase one.’ 


writing to them as follows: 


than made up in quality.” 


Ranootrw & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
1213 Fisear Srater, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & 11 Drumm Sr, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Our friend, J. M. Betts of Broken Bow, Neb., sends us the 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





“Our esteemed citizen, Frank Norton, and his wife are the 
recipients of a very fine present from their son, Frank Lee 
is manager of the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY. The father and mother 
being extensive farmers and have many milch cows, wrote the 
son that ‘as all the neighbors were getting cream separators, 
in line with them, 
The son. on receipt of the letter, immediately pur- 
chased a DE LAVAL SEPARATOR and shipped it to them, 
‘My Dear Father and Mother: I 
have examined the different makes of cream separators and 
send you the one that I consider the very best; it costs a little 
more than some others, but the difference in price is more 


should pur- 





A Be Laval catalogue may be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


121 Youvure Sq, 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor &r., 
TORONTO. 
248 McDermor Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 














“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the New York 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


iF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual prices from any Market in Europe and which is 
the best Market for your goods, consult 
PLACE 


W. N. WHITE & CO, “*"xew'ro 


NEW YORK, 
All Codes. Telephone, 2120 Cortlandt. , 
Allgoods directed to us are covered from loss by Fire, 


or Flood while on pier or transit to Steamers. 





CUT THIS OUT 


i 
CHEAPEST 


And when in need of a wire fence that wii: last 3 times as 
long as the best woven article, write us for prices and 
terme on our heavy hard steel wires firmly united a8 
crossing. Catalogues free. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohiey 
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A Floral Episode. 

FRANCES LAWTON. 
As black-eyed Susan sallied forth one 
morning from her gate, 
spied young Violet ahead and 
called to her to wait. 
“Oh let us seek some Meadow-sweet 
and spend a Holly-day! 
brought a lunch of Butter-and- 
Eggs—we'll eat it on the way.” 


196 


She 


I've 


Sweet William nodded as they passed, 
and wished the Travelers’-Joy. 

Still further they pursued their way 

and heard a shepherd boy 

loudly, “Johnny-jump-up quick! 

Wake-Robin from his sleep! 

The Lamb-kill’s out upon the hill and 
we must guard the sheep!” 


Call 


A group of Quaker Ladies stood in 
straight and sober dresses, 

An impish breeze came hurrying by, 
and loosed the Ladies’ Tresses. 

“Beware the Adders’ Tongues, fair 
maids!”’ the timid Quakers cried, 

“In all these green and pleasant fields 
the treacherous serpents hide! 

And worse—we saw an Indian Pipe in 
yonder gloomy wood— 

The lurking savage might have come 
and scalped us where we stood!”’ 


Poor Black-eyed Susan shook with fear 
and Violet's chteks were white, 

They threw their untouched luncheon 
downand ran with all their might! 

The Ladies’ Slippers all fell off, and 
still they dared not stay, 

And how the neighbors laughed to see 
them hastening home that day! 


What Guy and Elizabeth Have Done. 


LOVEDAY A. NELSON. 





Would the readers of the Outdoor club 
like to know what Guy and Elizabeth 
Holloway are doing? Not as much this 


spring and summer as usual. Since 
you last heard from them, two sorrows 
have come into their family. Death, 


who throws his black pall over friends 


of all of us, has twice visited their 
loved ones. Because of this, some 
changes have necessarily been made, 


and the ordinary family arrangements 
have been temporarily greatly dis- 
turbed. But the fainily is now again 
settled and the children are again at 
work following plans. 

They kept their crawfishes, snails 
and turtle during the winter. The snails 
delighted them with many young ones 
this spring. The little turtle grew slow- 
ly and their family friends made quite 
a pet of him. One day they set his dish 
out on the porch in the warm sunshine. 
When they brought it in a little later, 
Mr Turtle was missing. Whether he 
crept off or whether he was stolen, they 
cannot tell. What became of him they 
could never find out. 

I wish you all could have been with 
me the last time I called there. The 
children were not in, but their mamma 
was. She showed me the tub of which 
he speaks, and his room in their new 
quarters. In the bottom of the tub 
were stones and pe bies, while floating 
on the water wus a small piece «f 
board. Two of the frogs, not as largs 
as a hickory nut, sat on the bit of 
wood. They looked very solemn end 
sedate and did not hop when we took 
the piece of screening from the top and 
reached our hands into the water. He 
now has another larger turtle, which 
Was caught in the same pond by a boy 
friend, who gave it to Guy. He thinks, 
but is not sure, that it is of the same 
species. 

His mamma then took me to his 
room to show me some of his letters, 
of which you may be glad to know. If 
you are not as pleased as I was to 


know of the wide-awake boy writers, 
I shall be disappointed. First, a good 
doctur at Beaufort, S C, who had read 


of Guy and his sister in this paper last 
January, wrote him a very kind letter 
inclosing three choice butterfly speci- 
mens. He says: “I try to exterminate 
the destructive insects by killing the 
parents, and in doing so often find fine 
specimens.’ See, boys! Whatever that 
man is doing ,he evidently considers it 
worth while to keep his eyes open. I 
judge from his writing that he is not 
a young man. Through years of expe- 
rience he has doubtless been seeing 
things. Imitate his example and you 
will never regret it. 

There were letters from 
Florida and Vermont. 


Michigan, 
The 


California, 
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writers were all older than Guy. 
of them had 


work, 
to tak 


exchange 


and g 


Most 
done considerable more 
but a couple of them felt inspired 
e up similar interests. These boys 
experiences and specimens 
et wholesome satisfaction and 


practical help from each other. 


OPPORTUNITY OF FARM BOYS. 


Why do not the Outdoor club readers 


do the same? 


boys o 


the le: 
the homes visited by 


Some of the brightest 
f the country, who will be among 
iding men of to-morrow, are in 
the Auierican Agri- 


culturist. Did you never think of writ- 


ing of 


experiences? 


what interests you and of your 
Oh! don’t say that yours 


are commonplace experiences and not 


worth 
meet 
sides. 


periences. 


repeating. Boys on the farm 
the finest opportunities, on all 
You all have beautiful, rich ex- 
Guy and most of his corre- 


spondents live In the city and must go 


out to 


hunt most of their material, 


while you are in the midst of all sorts 


of interesting things; 
away from 


run 


your eyes. 
closing the 


and 


in fact, you must 
observations or close 
There are ways of opening 
eyes besides moving 


the lids. 


Farm boys 


often think that coun- 


try life is humdrum and uninteresting 


and envy the city boys. 


closed 


Their eyes are 
to the glorious sights surround- 


ing them. Don’t think and feel that 


way, 
are to 


you are the ones to be envied. 


boys. 


The city and town boys 
be pitied for their starved lives; 
I have 


always been thankful that I am a wo- 
man, because a woman is needed in my 


little corner—a 
work which has fallen to my lot. 


man could not do the 
But 


if I knew that I was to be transformed 


into a 


20th century boy, I would beg 


to be allowed to be a wide-awake farm 
boy with his fine opportunities and ad- 


vantages. Do 


James 
bly lec 
eyed f: 
countr 
trum. 
know 


you know anything of 
the Chautauqua assem- 
turer? He was one of you open- 
irm boys who has come from the 
y in early manhood to the ros- 
The poor city people who do not 
a flicker from a red-head flock 


Speed, 


eagerly to hear him tell of his every- 


day si 
farm. 


ghts when he was a boy on a 
But here I am away off from 


what I began to tell you of Guy Hol- 


loway. 
Guy 


a number 


plates, 


loves the birds and has gathered 
of beautiful colored bird 
which he has arranged on the 


wall of his room. On the stand when 


I was 
tures 


weed butterfly. 


there lay two of his latest cap- 


, a tiger swallow-tail and a milk- 


In the case against the 


wall were his nature magazines, and his 


books. 
and oct 


Besides these were his mineral 
her collections. 


HOW TO MOUNT BUTTERFLIES, 


He has learned a new 


way to mount 


his butterfly and moth specimens. As 


they are thus more easily 


isfacto 


how he does it, 
already know how, 


and more sat- 
rily preserved, I will describe 
so that if you do not 
you may try it. He 


gets old photograph negatives from a 


photographer. 
night in 








After soaking them over 
water, to which some common 





baking soda has been added, he scrubs 
them with a brush and washes them 
through several waters. When they are 
cleaned and dry, he places a specimen 
between two plates. To avoid mashing 
the bodies, he puts narrow strips of 
pasteboard between the edges. Around 
the edges like a frame he then pastes 
a strip of passe partout. While not 
quite so convenient and quickly done, if 
the passe partout is not at hand, a 
strip of paper will answer the purpose. 

When Mr Moth is properly fixed he 
appears to be in a box with glass faces. 
By turning it over, both the under and 
upper views can be had without dis- 
turbance and with no fear of breaking 
the tender wings. 

Guy has not yet made much of a 
study of beetles, but a Detroit corre- 
spondent has sent him a deftly pre- 
pared package of beetles by mail. I am 
so proud of the boy who did such pains- 
taking work in doing them up that I 
want to tell you of them. Each little 
bug was carefully rolled in a bit of cot- 
ton batting. This was rolled so care- 
fully in a small square of paper, on 
which was written in a small hand the 
scientific name of the inclosed beetle. 
Then the ends were neatly tucked in 
so that none could unroll. Put away so 
carefully as this, a number can be kept 
in a fine condition in a small space if 
one has no convenient case for them. 


_—_- 
ll 


A Letter from Guy—I have a tub in 
the back yard and in it are three little 
frogs, three tiny toads, two little fishes, 
13 frog’s tadpoles, and a turtle as big 
as my hand. I am busy with my but- 
terflies, too. This hasn't been a very 
good summer for butterflies so far. I 
have had some fine moths sent me from 
Saline, Mich, and some beetles from 
Detroit. I would be glad to hear from 
any boy that reads this paper.—[Guy 
Holloway. 








A Question Answered—G. A. Kim- | 
ball asks if any reader knows the bird 
called ‘‘Wake-up” and if it has another 


name. It is the flicker, called also 
high-hole, golden winged woodpecker 
and yellowhammer. I have _ identified 
132 birds since Jan. I saw 104 kinds | 
in May. This is a good place for 
waders and water birds, snipe, sand- 
pipers, plovers, rails, herons, bitterns, 
gulls, terms, grebes, scoters, loons, mer- 
gansers, ducks and _ geese. I have 
found 30 kinds of birds nests this sum- 


mer. This also is one of the best places 
in the country for mosquitos, especially 
on the salt meadows.—[{Roy Latham, 
Long Island, N Y. 





Knows and Loves the Flowers—!I 
am only eight years old but I love to 
read the letters of the Outdoor club. 
T have had the book, How to Know the 
Wild Flowers, given me and [I have 
been very much interested in search- 
ing for flowers and finding out their 
names. Here is a list of those I have 
found: Red maple, bluets, skullcap, 
bellewort, trailing arbutus, common | 








bush 

pale jewel- 
elecampane, 
common milk- 


cinquefoil, common mullein, 
honeysuckle, St Johnswort, 
weed, evening primrose, 

goldenrod, wood lily, 
wort, sheep laurel, fireweed, self-heal, 
milkweed, swamp cabbage, marsh mar- 
igold, white daisy, wintergreen, black- 
eyed Susan, shin-leaf, pickerel-weed, 
painted trillium, pitcher plant, pink 
knotweed, meadow sweet, wild bean, 
dewberry, cranberry, spotted cowbane, 
buttercup, hemp nettle. If I am not 
too young I would like to join the Out- 
dorr club.—[Raun R. Cole, North Leb- 
anon, Me. 





Rae’s Observations—This is a list of 
the flowers and birds I saw between 
June 15 and July 15. Agrimony, blue 
aster, small bedstraw, rough bedstraw, 
American brooklime, butterfly weed, 


dodder, goldenrod, hardhack, blue lo- 
belia, wild indigo, lion’s foot, white 
waterlily, yellow waterlily, Indian 
pipes, wood lily, field lily, four-leaved 
loose strife, milk weed, spreading dog- 
bane, motherwort, pokeweed. Birds 
Ruby-throated humming-bird,  king- 
bird, goldfinch. One day while I was 
in the orchard where the grass had 


I saw three pairs of blue- 
pairs of goldfinches on 
the ground all at one time. I caught a 
bat. It was a light tan-brown, about 
two inches long, wing about three 
inches long. Can anyone tell me any- 
thing about this kind of bat? I never 
saw any like it before. Janet Alex- 


just been cut, 
birds and two 


ander wanted the scientific name of 
foam fiower, it is tiarella cordifolia, 
and a description of it is given on page 


170 in Gray’s botany, under the name 


of false mitre-wort. Where does Janet 
Alexander live? I would like it if 
everyone gave their address. It would 


help to understand each other's lists.— 
[Rae Taylor, Massachusetts. 





Tommy: Say, do you have family 
prayers at your house every morning? 

Harry: No; we only have ’em just be- 
fore we go to bed. We ain't afraid of 
anything in the daytime. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


The Pittsburg Exposition is now open, and all 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST os 
propose visiting the city while it continues, are cor- 
dially invited to make their headquarters at this 
store. Every convenience, 


We Are Having a Special 
Sale of Furs 


during this month, and any woman who 
has laid out to have a Fur Neckpiece or 
a Fur Coat can save at least 40 per cent 
over what such furs will sell for when 
the Winter season sets in. 

Here in the city women are buying 
Seal Coats and Persian Lamb Coats as 
though it were the dead of Winter. Of 
course we place before them the tempta- 
tion to buy in naming extraordinary low 
prices. Besides, these furs are all new 
1903-4 models. 

If you write us at once, giving your 
preference, we will immediately send 
you a list of prices. 





For Children’s School Dresses 

New all wool Challis—38c, 50c up to 
T5e a yard. 

Finest material ever was for school 
dresses. Hundreds of designs in both 
light and dark color grounds. Samples 
for the asking. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


VEGETABLE GROWING, 


DW. BE, TROROGRGE cocccccccccscvcssscse 
Vaulitiower and Allied Vegetables, 





Asparagus. 
Cabbage, 

l.. Aller 
Prize Giardening. G. B. Fiske............sseseeees L 
The New Rhubarb Culture. Morse and Fiske.. .50 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


N Y, 
AMlurquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


























Spelling and Other Problems. 


H. ANNETTE POOLE, 





It is a common complaint that the 
average boy, just out of school, spells 
by imagination. I think he always did. 
At least, I can never remember the 
time when I did not hear that our 
schools were turning out young people 
who could neither write, cipher nor 
spell. I very well remember when oral 
spelling was discarded because it was 
said that pupils who could glibly spell 
jong columns of words could not spell 
the same words correctly in writing 
compositions or letters. We are told 
nowadays that spelling is a matter of 
natural “gift’’ or talent. I think it is 
more a matter of constant drill and 
practice. I found it helped children, 
when giving out a spelling lesson, to 
pronounce the words to them, calling 
attention to repeated or ‘‘double’’ let- 
ters, also to “‘silent’’ letters. The class 
had then gone over the lesson at least 
once, 

When a child studying at home says 
it has learned its spelling lesson, tell 
it to close the book and write as many 
words as possible from memory. As 
a rule, the words thus remembered will 
be correctly spelled. They have im- 
pressed themselves upon ihe child’s 
mind. The others can be studied again, 
and those misspelled rewritten All 
this takes time, but so does everything 
else worth while. 

We are told parents cannot help their 
children under the present system of 
teaching. I never found any difficulty 
in knowing what my children were do- 
ing in school and I never found a teach- 
er who was not glad of my co-opera- 
tion. High school pupils are supposed 
be grounded in spelling or to get 
practice in their constant writing of 
lessons. In my high school days we 
had two lessons every week of 50 words 


to 


each, which had been put on the board 
for us to copy and study. Every un- 
crossed t or undotted i, or altered word 
Was an error, and all these, with all 
misspelled words, had to be _ written 
over 50 times each. Once a week we 
had one lesson of 50 words which we 
had not studied. The principal read 
something aloud and took the words 


When any pupil had spelled 
2000 consecutive words (40 lessons of 50 
words each) without an error, no fur- 
ther spelling was required during at- 
tendance at school. One error wiped 
out all that had gone before, for the 
2000 words must be consecutive. A 
large number girls and a 
accomplished this 


from that. 


very of very 


small number of boys 

feat. Only one pupil, a girl, spelled the 
required 2000 of the unstudied words, 
which were classed separately, and 
she, instead of doing her obvious duty 
in making American boys and _ girls 
better spellers, went to Turkey as a 
missionary. 

But in spite of drill or method, some 
people seem unable to learn to spell. 
One of New York’s most celebrated di- 
vines so shocked an admiring parish- 
ioner by the poor spelling in a note re- 
ceived from the clergyman that the 
gentleman could never again enjoy his 


preaching. The chairman of the school 
board of a town in which I lived for 
many years told me the worst spelled 
epistle he ever received was from a 
college graduate, a teacher of several 
years’ experience, and then occupying a 
position as school superintendent, hav- 
ing previously servedascounty superin- 
tendent in a western state. The letter 
Was an application for the position of 
school superintendent. He did not get 
it. A United States official in a west- 
ern territory exasperated his New 
England mother by his persistent mis- 
spelling of insignificant words that 
when she received from him a 
beautifully expressed, beautifully writ- 
ten and perfectly spelled letter, to 
which he had added a hastily written 
postscript, containing two words of one 
syllable each, wrongly spelled, she cut 
off that postscript, gummed it on a 
sheet of paper and wrote under it: “See 
the second verse of the last chapter of 
Proverbs,” and mailed it back to him, 


so 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
(t (The Clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder disease will 
write him he will direct them to the 
perfect home cure he used. He makes 
no charge whatever for the favor.— 
[Adv. 


THE LIVELY TABLE 


with what result I do not know. And 
lastly there is to my knowledge a bril- 
liant university man, a rising novelist 
of undoubted genius, who cannot pos- 
sibly turn out five lines of properly 
spelled manuscript. 

One trouble with our schools is that 
there is so little opportunity for indi- 
vidual teaching. The class must be got 
through the year’s work at all events, 
and the parents are just as anxious 
as the teacher that the children shall 
“pass,’’ and are often indignant if it is 
Suggested that the child shall take the 
course more slowly. And it is also 
often the case that proper respect and 
obedience to the teacher is not en- 
forced at home. Another crying evil is 
the fact that our high schools are car- 
ried on as feeders to the colleges. The 
pupils who are not going to college 
oftentimes receive scant consideration. 

The remedy, I think, must come from 
the parents. They pay for the schools 
and they must insist on more practi- 
cal education. It is coming, as is shown 
by the mechanic arts schools, the man- 
ual training, the sewing and cooking 
lessons. The teachers do not plan the 
courses of study; they take what is 
laid out for them. Try to know the 
teacher of your children; she needs you. 
“They helped every one his neighbor, 
and everyone said to his brother, be of 
good courage.’ Have you said it to 
the teacher of Leama child? 

=> 


The Closed Ros, 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 


There is betweeen your heart and mine 
A little secret door 

That used to open at a touch, 
But opens now no more. 


How often in the days gone by, 
When ‘weary and depressed, 

I entered in that little door 
And found sweet peace and rest. 

Must I through all the years to come 
This precious comfort miss? 

No other joy my life has known 
So sweet to me as this. 


Dear heart, so near, so dear to mine, 
Oh why this fast closed door? 

Each night I pray with tears that it 
May open wide — more. 


Home One of the Best Schools, 
Uncle Abe, your remarks 
schoolboys and. girls do not 
cannot do, please me. We are called 
“a practical people,’ but evidently 
there are bare spots in our culture and 
very stony bits in our practical soil. A 
shrewd farmer has often observed, ag 
you do, the advantages which younger 
pupils have in hearing older ones recite. 
They ‘pick up wit as pigeons pick up 
peas.” But most of all I like your hints 
about reading. Newspapers and mag- 
azines do much mischief, not that they 
are such poor stuff, but because they 
are the only reading. And another 
cause of narrow minds and poor speech 
I find to be the dismal home talk. Here 
I censure the old folks. They growl 
and scold; they talk only of the do- 
mestic routine and the dullest matters; 
they lug in “affairs’’ everywhere. 

You cannot do your profitable read- 
ing in a lump and your profitable talk 
at stipulated times and get results. 
References are useful in speaking to 
children. My father worked off much 
Shakespeare thus to me, and it cannot 
be forgotten. 

But after all, the 
a delight. If one is 
it, he profits but little. 
ean be made odious by foolish treat- 
ment in the hands of those who are 
incompetent. Alas, that we cannot al- 
ways get good teachers. I think that 
home is where children can learn his- 
tory, geography, grammar and a va- 
riety of other things best. Of course, 
technical botany, quantitative analysis, 
ete, cannot be acquired through con- 
versation, but much else can be learned 
best thus. It strikes me that good 
reading is as easy as poor stuff. It 
can be remembered and trash cannot 
be.—[ Andover. 


on what 
know and 


best literature is 
not pleased with 
The best books 


It seems to be the way of the worid 
tc get all one can and return as little 
as possible. This begins at home, and 
broadens out into business, politics and 
all the affairs in which dollars and 
cents are concerned. But it does not 
promote happiness to anyone.—[Neah 
M. Cowles. 


His Clocks Still Take Toll of ‘Time. 


Some time since a Tabler asked for 
information regarding Silas Hoadley, 
an old clock maker. Two sketches of 
Mr Hoadley have been sent in, one 
from Virginia and one from Connec- 
ticut, giving some interesting facts rel- 
ative to this Yankee, whose wooden 
clocks still tick off the hours, though 
it is more than 30 years since their 
maker died. 

Mr Hoadley ‘was born in Bethany, 
Ct, in 1786. He learned the carpenter’s 
trade and followed this until 1809, when 
he became associated with Eli Terry 
and Seth Thomas for the manufacture 
of wooden clocks at a small settle- 
ment, then called Ireland, afterwards 
called Hoadleyville in his honor. In 
1810 Mr Terry sold out to Hoadley & 
Thomas, who carried on the business 
till 1814, when Mr Thomas sold his in- 
terest to Mr Hoadley and set up the 
manufacture of clocks in Plymouth 
Hollow, now Thomaston, the town he 
made famous the world over for the 
manufacture of clocks and watches. 

Mr Hoadley lived near his factory in 
the largest house of the vicinity, and 
also operated a sawmill, cider mill and 
conducted a farm and other affairs. 
The clock mentioned, by the Tabler, 





must be 70 years old at least. The old 
shop still stands. 
From such small beginnings has 


grown the enormous clock business still 
carried on in that part of Connecticut. 
There is one clock shop now running 


within four or five miles of Hoadley- 
ville that employs probably half as 
many people as the entire town con- 


tained when Mr Hoadley died. In his 
time his goods were hauled with teams 
25 or more miles te some seaport. 
<_——. 


As Between Sports and Recreation 
—The sort of table talk we are getting 
now just suits. It stirs the heart, and 
sets the blood tingling; it broadens the 





life and out of it comes practical good. 
Our educational leaders bear the re- 
sponsibilities of the present boom in 
sports. As yet they have found no 
ether outlet for the animal spirits in 
their young charges. It would be bet- 


share of the 
says, “if 


ter if the latter did their 
work in living. An old man 
the old man made the boys work half 
as hard to help him as they 
play he would be called cruel.” 
is some truth in this. Do not misun- 
derstand sports for recreation. Every- 
one needs relaxation. One man’s play 
is another's work. Recreation leaves 
everyone free. Before entering into 
sports be sure you are doing or have 
done your share of the work. Sports 
would soon vanish if the public ceased 
to patronize them.—[E. E. B. 





wor oO | : * * 
fee } the stomach and intestines and carries 


The Secret of Happiness—I wasmuch | 


fireside department 
I seemed to find 
there. This 
Mine and 
“In happi- 


in the 
25th issue. 
things 
poem For 
of them: 


interested 

of the July 
no end of 
statement in the 
Thine, was one 
ness supreme we share our hearts with 
those we love.” As I read this, I 
thought that that is just it. The secret 
of happiness lies in one’s power to 
love; and the power to love depends 
upon one’s willingness to serve. I 
think we are apt to get mixed on this 
point. We are inclined to think that 
it is the receiving which gives us hap- 
piness. To be sure, the knowledge 
that those whom I admire and respect 
have a kindly feeling for me will never 
harm me in the least. Our mistake lies 
in taking for happiness the gratifica- 
tion which comes from the thought of 
friends for us, and making that the end 
which we serve, whereas we should 
take the encouragement which the 
loving thought offers, and go on with 
our work of caring for others.—[Alice 
Cornish, 


good 


This Woman Knows Tree Values— 
‘wife is right in thinking 
temperance farmer, but are 
there not a few ‘women farmers? You 
can draw your own conclusions. I 
hope all the Tablers do everything they 
can to protect the birds and trees. So 
many have no eye for the beauty of the 
trees, and the grand and beautiful for- 
ests are fast passing away. We have 
some fine woodland and have been of- 
fered the worth of it repeatedly, but 
will not sell. It takes a tree years to 


John’s 
I am a 


| you take of it the better; it 
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grow, but a few minutes with an ax 
will soon lay it low. Set out trees, 
along the fence row, by the roadside, 
in barren and rocky places, always 
finding out the kind that will do the 
best in a given location. Locusts, black 
walnut and mulberry will grow almost 
anywhere, are beautiful and valuable. 
Here in Kentucky a few years ago the 
farmers on this creek cleaned out the 
willows. We kept ours. Now in dry 
weather we have nice holes of clean 
water long after the cleared out parts 
of the creek are dry, and when it rains 
the banks there break off in great 
chunks and go to enrich the river bot- 
toms. The willows hold the bank, are 
pretty to look at, and grass will grow 
rank, to the water’s edge.—[Kentucky 
Farmer. 





Pathfinders—How a single sentence 
or even a word will help us sometimes! 
“All our experiences in life,’’ said our 
minister, in his sermon, “are merely 
pathfinders to the heavenly land.’’ And 
straightway I was glad that I had 
faced the wind to go to church that 
day. It was a biting wind, too, and a 
little place on my face was frozen, but 
that passed, while the beautiful figure 
of speach remained.—[A. B. 





An Overworked Farmer's Wife—My 
husband is one of those men that thinks 
that hens do not amount to anything. 
Therefore, I attend to them myself as 
well as I can, as I am very busy mak- 
ing butter and feeding and taking care 
of eight calves, making garden, doing 
my housework and cooking for some 
hired help in spring and two hired 
men in haying.—{M. P. C., Madison 
County, N Y. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few Pcople Know How Useful it is in Pre 
serving Health and Beauty. 

Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
is not a 
at all, but simply absorbs the 
and impurities always present in 


drug 
gases 


them out of the system. 
Charcoal sweetens the breath after 


smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 
Charcoal effectually clears and im- 


proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels: it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money 
is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the. finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a hox 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets. ’ 





». One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
x- taire Puritan rose on 
3S ring, eo pattern, for 
: ~ selling 20 packages Garfield 
‘1 Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
age. Send name; we 


um, When sold send money; 
= re ring. he — -_ of thousands pleased 


free showi reminms. 
GARFIELD GUM CO. Box 651 , MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Tm" 1900” FAMILY 
WASHER FREE, 


Greatest Invention of the Age, 
Labor and Expense of Washing 
Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boil- 
ing of Clothes. 


Every Household Needs One. 
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THE “1900” BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 


toany one answering this advertisement, without de- 
posit or advance payment of any kind, freight paid, 
on 30 days’ trial. The “1900” Ball-Bearing Washer is 
unquestionably the greatest 
ever invented for family use. Entirely new prin- 
ciple. Itis sineplicity itself. There are no wheels, 

addles, rockers, Cranks or complicated machinery, 

trevolveson bicycle ball-bearings, making it by 
far the easiest ory | washer on the market. No 
strength required; a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot 
water and soapall that is needed. It will wash large 
quantities of clothes no matter how soiled) 

rfectly clean in 6 minutes. Impossible to 
njure the most delicate fabrics, 


An Enthusiastic Admirer. 
Chicago, Il,, March 22, 

The ‘1900’ Washer Co., Binghamton, N. Y, 

The washer I bought from you nearly 2 
ago is in the best condition 
yet, and I believe it always 
will be; nothing has _ been 
worn out or broken off; every 
part is as good as it was 
when [I bought it. Neither 
have I noticed that my clothes 
through the continuous use of 
the washer have mn worn 
out, Your washer don’t rub 
the clothes to pieces or wear 
them out. It is really the 
best washing machine on the 
market, and if I could help it 
there would not a house- 
wife in the United States with- 
out one of your 1900” ball- 
bearing washing machines, I 
heartily recommend it to every 
lady, for it will save her a lot 
of hard work, 

Mrs A. H. CENTNER, 636 
Diversey Boulevard, 

Write at once for catalogue and full par- 
ticulars to 


**1900"’ WASHER CO., 
101 R STATE ST?T., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 
References: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Binghamton, N, Y. 


FOOT TROUBLES 


Our booklet on “Relief for Foot Troubles" con- 
tains valuable suggestions on this subject. It is 
FREE for the asking and you had better send for 
it to-day. 

CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., Inc., 
164 Fitth Ave. hicago. 


labor-saving machine 


1903, 


years 











HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 
FREE ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references. (** Reliefs’ or change of climate cannot 
cure.) Write for BOOK J FREER, containing reports of man 
interesting cases. Address DR. HA WES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Salt Rheum 


Cancer, Rheumatism, Blood Poison, 
Constipation and all Blood Diseases 
cured by Extracts of RED CLOVER 
BLOsSsOms. Send for circular 
containing full information. 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
108AO0ld Inter-OceanBlidg.,Chicago 











REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. 
Military Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to 
F.Bennerman,579B’w’y,N.Y. 15cCat’l’g m’l’d 66 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home A 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal--The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself to this wonderful chance, address 
& postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 








ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tieed in a and Home, then sign your name, 
an t 


ee 














DOMESTIC 


A Modernized Stitch. 


L. W. 

Faggoting is such a simple dainty 
way of adding an artistic hand finish 
to a pretty gown that it ought to stay 
in style a long time. It is nothing but 
the old-fashioned featherstitching done 
between two finished edges of cloth in- 
stead of on the solid goods. Thus it 
serves as an insertion, having a twist- 
ed cord effect. 

After the edges of the pieces to be 
faggoted are hemmed, baste them care- 
fully on a strip of paper or cambric, 
keeping them just the distance apart 
desired. Be careful always to put the 





THE FAGGOT STITCH, 


thread under the needle in the same 
way so that the twisted effect will 
not vary. The thread suitable for fag- 
goting depends entirely upon the cloth 
used, a woolen goods would require 
rather a coarse silk, and fine cotton or 
linen something in keeping. 

Narrow ribbons faggoted together 
make a pretty trimming, using either 
the same colored silk, or a contrast, as 
fancied. 

Like ever so many good things fag- 
goting is apt to be overdone. A great 
deal of it on a gown looks as if one 
wanted to exhibit that style of needle- 
work, and attracts the attention more 
than any other part of the dress. Of 
course to be artistic one’s raiment must 
have a pleasing general effect. When 
faggoting is used, have just enough of 
it to give a pretty finish rather than 
an elaborate decoration. 

=>  — 


Kid Gloves and Autumn Leaves. 





T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 
“Gracious sakes, Sally,’ said her 
mother, “what are you going to do 


with a parcel of old kid gloves?” 

“Just you wait, mother. You see I 
was going to use the wrist parts. They 
are always good in kid patches set on 
a burlap foundation for a pillow top 
and worked in different colored silks. 
But when I visited Aunt Marion in 
town and spoke about my kid glove 
idea, what do you suppose Cousin 
Helen showed me? Why, the loveliest 
cushion I ever saw. 

“It was a russet red satine top cov- 
ered over with kid maple leaves in rich 
yellowish browns and tan tints. They 
were worked in satin with the long and 
short stitch around the edge and veined 


with all the beautiful autumn shades 
in floss, reds, yellows, golden browns 
and orange. She made her own pat- 


terns from the natural leaf by placing 
the leaf on paper and tracing around 
it, then cutting it out. There were two 
dozen leaves and only two of a size. 
So that’s the way my cushion will be 
made, and finished simply with a heavy 
silk cord combining a few of the col- 
ors.” 





->- 


Quince Marmalade—Select nice, ripe 
fruit and rub well with a flannel. Pare 
and core, reserving the skins and cores 
for jelly. Cut the quinces into small 
pieces and place in a granite kettle 
with just enough water to cover. Boil 
until very soft, stirring constantly 
when the quinces begin to grow tender. 
Add sugar in the proportion of % Ib 
to 1 lb fruit, and boil again until it 
jellies. Put up in jelly glasses. By 
weighing the kettle before adding the 
fruit, you can weigh your fruit (and 
sugar also) right in the kettle, just de- 
ducting the previous weight. A still 
more attractive marmalade is made by 





cutting the quarters into little squares 


MATTERS 


and allowing an equal amount of su- 


gar. Place the fruit in a granite ket- 
tle and cover with water, boil until 
tender, and skim out the fruit. Add 


the sugar to the water in which the 
quinces were boiled, let it boil a minute 
or two until sugar is dissolved, skim 
well, and pour the quinces in care- 
fully. Boil for 15 minutes, or until the 
syrup jellies, then pour into _ jelly 
glasses.—[Cynthia Lawrence. 





Pudding—Put 1 cup berry juice to 1 
cup water in a saucepan, and sweeten 
to taste. Bring to a boil and then stir 
in a pinch of salt and 4 level table- 
spoons cornstarch, rubbed smooth with 
a little cold water. When thick, allow 
the mixture to boil for 10 minutes. At 
the end of that time, add the whites of 
3 eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. Stir un- 
til well mixed, then turn into a mold 
and set on ice. Serve very cold with 
a custard made of 1 pt milk, the yolks 
of the eggs and 3 tablespoons sugar, 
flavored with strawberry juice.—[Agnes 
Carr Sage. 





Mutton and Rice Balls—Chop fine 
cold boiled or roast mutton. To 1 cup 
of the meat add % cup boiled rice, 1 
saltspoon salt, a dash of pepper, 2 ta- 
blespoons tomato juice and 1 beaten 
egg. Form into balls with a tablespoon 
and a knife, roll in fine sifted bread 
crumbs and fry in boiling fat, or brown 
in butter.—[C. C. L 


Codfish Cakes with Crumbs—Put 1 
cup codfish picked up fine in a bowl 
with 1 cup bread crumbs. Beat 1 egg 
and stir in. Then form into small balls 
and fry in hot fat. These will be found 
more digestible than the ones made 
with potatoes.—[A. Abresch. 





Simple Fruit Jelly—One pt canned 
fruit, 1 pt hot water, sugar, butter, and 


enough flour to thicken; when cold, 
serve from molds with sugar and 
cream.—[Minette Freeman. 





Our Pattern C‘fer. 





9076 — Ladies’ _ 
box-plaited shirt 9091 — Ladies 
waist, 32, 34, 36, 38 coat with stole 
and 40 inch bust. collar, 32, 34, 36, 33 

and 40 inch bust. 
8460 — Ladies’ 


seven gored walk- 
ing skirt, 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inch 
waist. 





Ladies’ 


yuy2 


9101 — Girl's eleven gored skirt, 
dress with fancy instep length, 22, 
collar, 6, 8, 10 and 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
12 years. and 34 inch waist. 

Price 10 cents each number. Address 


Pattern Department, this office. 





A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases (with @ 
record of 90 per cent permanently cured) and de 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free 
of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous diseases, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full 
directions fer preparing and using. Sent by mail. 
Address with stamp, naming this paper, W. A, 
Noyes, 347 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








| THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Trouble by Getting Down to First 
Principles. 


A man of large affairs in one of our 
prominent eastern cities by too close 
attention to business, too little exer. 
cise and too many club dinners, finally 
began to pay nature’s tax, levied in 
the form of chronic stomach trouble; 
the failure of his digestion brought 
about a nervous irritability making it 
impossible to apply himself to his daily 
business and finally deranging the kid- 
neys and heart. 

In his own words he says: “I con- 
sulted one physician after another and 
each one seemed to understand my 
case, but all the same they each failed 
to bring about the return of my former 
digestion, appetite and vigor. For two 
years I went from pillar to post, from 
one sanitarium to another, I gave up 
smoking, I quit coffee and even re- 
nounced my daily glass or two of beer, 
but without any marked improvement. 


“Friends had often advised me to try 
a well known proprietary medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and I had 


often perused the newspaper advertise- 
ments of the remedy but never took 
any stock in advertised medicines nor 
could believe a fifty-cent patent med- 
icine would touch my case. 

“To make a long story short I finally 


bought a couple of packages at the 
nearest drug store and took two or 
three tablets after each meal and oc- 
casionally a tablet between meals, 
when I felt any feeling of nausea or 
discomfort. 

“I was surprised at the end of the 
first week to note a marked improve- 


ment in my appetite and general health 
and before the two packages were gone 
I was certain that Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets was going to cure completely 
and they did not disappoint me. I 
can eat and sleep and enjoy my coffee 
and cigar and no one would suppose 
I had ever known the horrors of dys- 
pepsia., 


“Out of friendly curiosity I wrote to 


the proprietors of the remedy asking 
for information as to what the tablets 
contained and they replied that the 


principal ingredients were aseptic pep- 
sin (government test), malt diastase 
and other natural digestives, which di- 
gest food regardless of the condition of 
the stomach.” 

The root of the matter this, the 
digestive elements contained in Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food, 
give the over-worked stomach a chance 


is 





to recuperatae and the nerves and 
whole system receive the nourishment 
which can only come from food; stim- 
ulants and nerve tonics never give 
real strength, they give a_ fictitious 
strength, invariably followed by reac- 
tion. Every drop of blood, every nerve 
and tissue is manufactured from our 
daily food, and if you can insure its 
prompt action and complete digestion 
by the regular use of so good and 
wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, you will have no need 
of nerve tonics and sanitariums. 
Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
have been in the market only a few 
years yet probably every drugg’st in 
the United States, Canada and Creat 
| Britain now sells them and considers 
‘them the most popular and successful 





of any preparation for stomach trouble. 
48-page book free, 


PATENT highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C- 
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Pin Money in Preserves. 
SARAH RODNEY. 

opportunities open 

through 


There are so many 


te women who live on farms, 


the abundance of fruit and vegetables 
that many of them are now earning 
quite a fair revenue from preserves, 


selling them 
and whole- 
of women 
of work is 


jellies, jams, pickles, etc, 
both to private customers, 
sale, to dealers. The number 
who are taking up this kind 
increasing. 

usually 











On the average farm there is 
more or less fruit W isted. It is not 
grown in suffi quantities to be 
marketed fresh. Yet there is too much 
for home use. It is right here that 
the housewife an utili her culinary 
art to the best advantage. It really is 
immaterial what kinds of fruit are 
used for preserving purposes, provid- 
ing the articles are well m ide, and 
put on the market in neat attractive 
form. But whe! a person can do 
something a little different from the 
common, it has the advantage of be- 
ing a novelty. One woman of whom 
I know, mak i sp ilty of yellow 
plum tomato preser\ and sells quan- 
tities each seaso Last year she said 
that she ] ! procure enough 
fruit in the ! ke to supply her 
needs, and that » expected to raise 
her own tt i t f possible. Het 
method ,r up ti fruit for 
I rke llo 

Pour | ! ! r the tomatoes 
and | star it until the 
skins will } ff sily without break- 
ing the fruit veigh and spread 
it on earthen platt : place it 1a 
large agate } r kettle mnie tha 
is sufficient ‘ to } i. both tl 
fruit and th sugal Now weigh the 
sugar, allowing pound for pound, add 
it to the tor to ind let them mari- 
nate fron 2 hours before cook- 
ing. Then add sliced lemons in the 
portion of one lemon to every thre: 
pounds of f Green ginger may be 
used occasi n place of the lemon 
to form a variety 

Place the kettles over the fire and 
cook the fruit tf minutes after it 
comes to a bo Then skim out the to- 
matoes with a long handled wire spoon, 
being careful not to break them and 
fill pint soil the syrup with the 
ginger or lemor 5 to 30 minutes longer, 
and strain ove the fruit in the cans. 
Seal while W he cool wipe off 
each can thoroughly, polishing it until 
it is perfectly ent Newspapers are 
excellent for this purpose. Finish with 
a colored label pasted neatly on jar. 
The labels can bought from the can- 
ning factories large quantities for 
a trifling expense, and they give the 
touch of professional work, which al- 
Wavs increases value of a produc- 
tion. These labels may bear the mak- 
er’s name and ldress if desired, and 
this frequently brings orders from un- 
expected places Yellow plum toma- 
toes are a very beautiful fruit under 
any conditions, and when they are put 
up in this appetizing manner. they 
lose none of their attractiveness. 

The prices r ved for this work 
range from 20 to 49 cents per can, ac- 


When sold to 
quantities, 20 


t 


cording to the 
retail de 


buyers. 


alers in large 


cents is the average price per can, and 
this will yield a fair profit. Private 
customers pay from 25 to 40 cents. 
The latter price will allow for expres- 
sage when sent to a distance. When 
all of the materials used are bought in 
large quantities, the expenses are les- 


sened and of course the profits in- 
creased. If the tomatoes be home 
grown it is a gain, both in the money 
exnended for them and in the quality 
freshly 


of che fruit, as that which is 

gathered is always preferable to that 
which has stood in the markets and 
grown wilted. A five cent paper of 


seed would furnish plants for an entire 
season’s needs. 

private customers return the 
jars which again increases the profits, 
but this is not customary unless the 
dealers collect the cans themselves. 


Some 


But with or without the cans, at the 
above quoted prices, there remains a 
neat profit for the work. The average 


cost is about 12 cents per can. What 
has been said of these 
to other fruits as well. 
a market for genuine ‘Shomemade”’ 


serves and 


pre- 


jellies. 


tomatoes applies 
There is always 





THINGS WORTH WHILE 


An Idler at the Harvest. | 





e 
EUGENE C. DOLSON. Po in of 
From this high summit where I stand, pp 4 
And look away on either hand 


Across a wide expanse of plain, 

I see broad fields of ripening grain, 
By warm south winds of summer rolled 
In billowy swells of green and gold. 


lam p-chim- 

neys 1S MUSIC] WOND 

to grocers. 
MacBETH. 


Black smoke-clouds, wreathing to the 
skies, 
Show where the distant village lies; 
And toward it, down the road below, 
Are market wagons moving slow. 


A bobolink by wayside wall 
Keeps measure to the mower’s Call; 
While here and there from meadows 


come 
The heaped loads of the harvest If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
— good deal of both light and comfort, and 
How much in one brief glance I see waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 


Of nature, life and destiny. 


The Best Plants fer a ‘Window. 


H,. ANNETTE 


chimneys. 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


POOLE, 














If I had room for only six plants, | 
as one of the Tablers has, I would have 
eight, and one over for good measure, | every i 
‘ , PRS "wep ee ” ‘ Ss } Om 
is I will explain later. I am awart States to introduce ous 
age ; 1, desirable le e goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, slong roads, 
the re many other desirable plants, 

: e z “ ali conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat- 
but if I had only one window for them), | ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
these would bring daily soy to my soul | Seeed $2.50per day. Steady employment togood honest, re 

1e§ a > i f eth : ad Fir y +f Uablemen. Noexperience needful. Write for full particulass. 
and ike are of ms R § ae | EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., _ Buffalo, N. Y. 
ill I should get from a fle yrist a thriv- 
ing cyclamen that would be just open- 
ing its first buds at Christmas. Before | 
ylossoming I should enjoy its beau- 

oliage, and its faintly sweet flow- | Orns an a ouses 

ers would hang on until Easter day. ee a 
. i ij u 

Fa ts filmy grace I would choose what | will trouble you no more if you 
Ss oftel lled lace fe I what is j ” 
se Loe Wee wnee “Chicago Corn and Callous Plaster. 

tilly asparagus tenussimus, and for mo“ aiid 
f) rr} , rerani } : i It takes them off to stay o uick relief and no 
: aibigaaetaie- ae SC Bi ranium, turning it inconveni lonaa, Sold under guarantee. Postpaid 
ften and pinching it out, to keep it for 25c. (coin or M. O.). Not sold at druggists. 
round and compact. A double nastur- | CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., BAGno 
tium is seldom without its cheerful | '84 Fite Ave. ane 
blossoms, and the bright yellow with | 
its red markings is prettier than the 
red one. I would have one begonia, 


would be 
The “beefsteak”’ 


and here I must confess it 


lifficult to choose 


Absolutely cured, Neverto return, 
A Boontosufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Se ee Be ~ Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 
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SOLID SILVER 


[19] 


This heart {fs Selld 
Sterling gilze 
925-1000 fine warranted. 
qerancise stonein center. We will pond one am a 
FREE to each family in the Unite tates w 
to pa; “y _ 4 Address 
te, 


sends 4 two-cent wt 
Bon ew ha a 


aad & CO., 4 


ONDERFUL STOVE OFFER, ome 4 





UR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE :”.;: 


ure of our New: 
STOVE FACTORY on TH WORLD, 
every kind of —~ cooK AND HEATING Stoves: 
hich we sell direct to users at LE 


one Suaoers. F 


e trial offer, our sa 
delivery +A mer oy our quality a 
durability guarantee and also carri 
with it the most astonishingly LIB. 
ERAL OFFER ever heard of. Just ta 
@ive you a little idea of the wonderful 
values we are offering we show tw@ 
Brom “0 stoves taken at random 
om our big assortment as showm 
our free Stove Catalogue. 
cape this hand 
98 « one a" 1906 
OA 
HEATER, oun +t or co 
and is one of the handsom 
oak heaters made, beautiful rae 
coco cast iron base, top and front,best sheet steel body, 
very elaborate nickel plated ornamentations and trims 
mi including - oa Pails, bands, to p homderme 5 
medallions, checks, drafts, etc. OU EE st ov 
CATALOGUE shows a very large pote a = and ag 
endless variety of Fe 3 difect draft and DOUBLE 
HEATER WOOD AND C 


buys thie 
4 85: ndsome 
. COOK STOVE, 


latest 1904 model, one 
of the latest and best 
cook stoves made; 
highest grade casting, 
large oven shelf, oven 
door kicker, nickel medal- 
lions and trimmings, heavy 
covers and centers. Our 
free Stove Catalogue shows 
a@ very large picture of this 
and an endless variety of 














AL HEATING STOVES. 

















other cast iron cook stoves 
and cast and steel ranges at correspondingly low prices 
Our big $11.98 nickel trimmed steel range is ths 
greatest steel range value ever offered. Our $13.95 re 
servoir nickel trimmed steel cook stove and our big 500- 
pound reservoir high shelf range, which we sell at 
$15.95 ARE THE EQUAL OF RANGES THAT SELL 
ELSEWH UBL E PRICE 
Our free Stove Catalogue shows large pictures ané 
complete descriptions of all the stoves we make, ex- 
plains our liberal terms, 30 days’ free trial propositior 
our guarantees, etc., and carries with it the most liber: 
stove offer ever named. Don’t bu uy @ stove anywhere 
until ve wy our free Stove it GARD. Simply write us 
@ LETT or on a POSTAL CA SAY heyy me 
our hee Stove Catalo on IT WILL GO T@ 
OU BY RETURN MAIL P TPA 1D, FREE. Ad + 











begonia with large, smooth, round 
leaves, olive green with red beneath, 
up late in the winter long waxen 
sprays of delicate pink blossoms that 
several weeks. The ‘trout’ be- 
zonia has lovely serrated leaves spot- 
ted with white, and pretty blossoms. 
Then some of the richly colored ‘rex’ 
begonias blossom, and their foliage is 
a constant. delight. They do not need 


sends 


last 


re 


sun. It is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. For a sixth delight I would have 
i hyacinth, or rather several hyacinths, 
planted in earth at little intervals of 
time and kept in the dark and brought 
out one after another, to occupy the 


last place on the shelf. 

Over these six plants 
a pot of just the common 
pink Oxalis, to fold up its 
blossom every night and open them in 
the morning like a little, rosy child. 
My eighth plant would be coliseum ivy, 
known Keniworth ivy, planted 
in any of the pots containing the oth- 


I would hang 
variety of 
leaves and 


also as 


ers. Its little round, scalloped foliage 
is‘always pretty, and it has a delicate 
little blossom, faintly tinted with lav- 


ender. It is like a tiny snapdragon and 


will open its mouth if you pinch its 
ears. Tiny sprays, pinched off, root 
readily, and the little black seeds, scat- 
tered over the earth in the pots, will 
soon make plants. When it withers 
pull off what has died and the rest will an 


start up again. My one plant over for 
good measure would be a Japanese 
climbing fern, Which can stand on the 
floor at the end of the shelf and send 
up long fronds with a leafage more 
delicate than maidenhair. Give it a 
string and it will go to the top of the 
room and when it “‘fruits’’ its grace 
is indescribable. After several months 
it ripens and turns brown, when one 
has only to cut it down and presently 
it starts again. 





I spilled iodine the other day on an 


@ measure o: economy, as well as of convenience. 


Premiums for Burnt Matches 


The discriminating smoker has long known the Search Light Match, as the 
longest, strongest, most easily lighted, and best burningof all matches. Now ‘there is 
er and equally important reason for his preference. In each box of Search Light 
Matches, there is a coupon of such value to the holder as to make the buying of 


In this eee. the many 


At all Grocers. 


ee table. As an experiment matches used by the smoker, are made to return a further and added value— 
I tried « uloroform on it, finding that every match burnt counts ‘ad more than a light— 
it removed all traces of the stain. 


[L. F. 














RUB ON 


Pa akil\er 


eet the Rheumatism’s gone. 

















. Save the Coupons 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 

























** THEY 


313 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOMMAON =, 


Single and double barrel shot guns will appeal 
to you on account of their moderate price. 


STAND THE RACKET.”’ 


Ask your dealer or send for catalog which gives complete information. 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
oD EEE ORME OTE) ORE ETD RED 


Factory : Ilion, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tachment. 


4 tons per hour 


reduces 


attachment. 








Hold the plow steadily to its work in 4 


soil, ha dry, clay and stony. 


Reg 


rd, 
late the width of furrow. 
depth of furrow. 


litter. 
left hand plows. 
dies except at turni 
Save the team. Run 























AS ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Semt- Hardened 
i sheet» two feet wido. «a feet long. 
the heat Rovdng. Siding or Celling 
We urnisn nallef 
paint rvvfing, two ee Come 
flat corrugs e c 





qrederenet onc - re 

8 or pr Rive 

Onte River ot ras PED 

Prices to other po tateon £ leation, 
A equa:e Means 10 equarn 


ulate te the 

Flatten all Geol and 

vom equally well on right or 
You need not hold han- / writing us from 

Save the man, N 

@ horse lighter. 


E ARE CONSTANTLY BUYING COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE AT 
peer ermine 


Make Plowing Easy 


Easily attached 
am, Wo 


We wantactive, 





or steel. Popular wherever 
tried. @~— ACENTS WANTED. 


part ofthe country, an aso S 
each county we w ¢ ® special prop- 
csition. The attachment sells itself wherever shows. 

dsinuse. Write for catalog and prices. -~ 


Thousan 
WONDER PLOW COMPANY, 200 FACTORY STREET, ST. CLAIR, MICHICAN, 


ower, with c: ~ gy | 


Freeman 
Ensilage 
Machinery 


represents the modern idea. 


Illustra- 


tion shows typical cutter with blower at- 
11 sizes, hand cutting to belt 


ranging from 5 to 


aveling force feed 
abor of feeding. 
easily and quickly fitted with shredder 


Each machine 


‘Also make vind Mills, Corn Shellers, Wood 
Saws, etc. Write for free catalogues 104. 


S. FREEMAN & SONS MFG. CO., Racine, Wis, 








by any one to any plow 


energetic agents in every 
to the first man 
roof for le 


with each —t 
KAY PAPER COMPANY.,BOX 105 BLACKWOOD, W. J. 





Pocahontas Red Rope Roofing 
is the best and cheapest covering for barns,sheds, 
poultry houses and all out-buildings. 
r square foot. 
Write for free booklet and sample. 


A complete 
Roofing kit given 

















SHERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ SALES 








PREPARED ROOFING FELIS. 


We can save you money on your 
he, Wants in ths line. We offer you 
oa Two-Ply Tarred Roofing Feit. 108 
MW] Square feet to the roll, complete 
— caps, nails and cement, ner 
roll 18 
e-piv complete, perroll, aS 
i Vulcanite, the highest grade on 
the market, complete as abore. 
» Price per roll $1.50 





Farm Forges; from $6.35 up 


We bought several carloads of new Portable 
Forges <8 re. o tur 

fe hormeshves, horse Dalle, 
Diuekst. {tu tools of wil kinda 


HARDWARE. “ = oe — whe am ? 
<, Double Bited ‘anon, &i qua! 1 


t 4@e, 6,000 Diets Lanterns. few 
hhenciy attecteu by water. ite 


PIPE 











2-HORSEPOWER 
GASOLINE ENGINE, $70 


We have in stock 150 2-Horsc- 








trpe, guaranteed enyines. 
price with pumping Juck, 
Without pumping jack, 
Also Machinery. such as SAW 
MILLS, ENGINES, BOILERS, 
PUMPS, etc. Write for our list. 


STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS, 


Absolutely indestructible.’ A per- 
manent Fence Post suit: ~ 0 for fields, 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of w one 
* piece hollow tube. Costs > more than 
the ordinary cedar post. Write for 
descriptive circular. 


LOB DISTANCE cali 


‘TELEPHONE, $5.00. Vy. 
Rebuilt, guaranteed condition, |. LM 


complete with Dutteries aud s per- 
lect phove in every way. Cuwoats 
wice a& much, ordinarily. We 
bave other kinds of phones, and 
are sure We ¢in BaAVO you money 


davs. 









THRESHER BELTS. 


‘¢ purchased et Sheriffs’ sale a carload of new, 
red canvas stitched, endless Belts. 
They are six inches wire, four-piy. 
We offer them to D sino as follows: 
150 feet. per belt. 
190 feet, por belt.. 

We also have some c 











lous Mabdber Belts 


GARDEN HOSE. 


We will sell you fiftr feet. three- 
fourth inch n Rubber Garden 
Hose, complete with couplinus and 
BOB ccocessccccsscosceces $2.25 

We have better grades also; 
us know your wants. 


let 








Sond for 






HICAGO HOUSE 





New two and four 


or your waats in this live. 
oes Galvanized 
Barbed Wire. 


WIRE. 
Per 100 ibs. 


Painted, pe@100 Ibs... 

— th Galvenized 
guages 12, 13 and 14, per 100 Ibs. 
We have other kinds of wire. 







paint house, 





Patn 








Good second-hand Wrought iree 
® Steam, Gus or Water Pije. in 
sizes from ope-half to tweive inches diaweter. 
it is complete with threads and coupling 

inch, per foot... 


aceon sens eseces 4-4 
we handle ati ainds of weu causing, 
Write as your wants in the pipe line. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Lumber, Sash, Doors, Plamb- 
ing Matertal, Builders’ Hardware, 
Nails and in fact everything in tbe 
Building line. 
the famous Expo: itfons uf modern 


your Wants in this i ne. 
build until you send for our estle 
mate. 


PAINTS scsi? sitet 
READY MIXED PAINTS 
Woe bought at Receiver's Sale from @ leuding 
& very large quantity of Cold 
Negeney Paints and Ready Mixed P: 
in oui soens onthe market. Hereisa 


t Bargain. 
us tor our speotai prices, 
mones, withowt sacri ficing quality. 


We purchu-ed all 


We can save yoG money on 


Do not 


‘aints. Equal 
ine 


— placing your order, write 
You can surely save 








Free Catalogue 5 on all kind 


WRECKING CO. 





Se a LT 
8 of Merchandise, Machinery and 8u 


o. peiles. 
® purchased and dismantied The World’s Falr—The Pan-American Exposition—The Trans-Miesissippi Exposition—The Ferrie CAG Eto. 


West 35 














PRRARRRRRORRRE EEE 
of addition to the regular feed of your stock if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. 


> Paper. 
} Cash imtee’’ by 


ond has the largest sale in the World for keeping them hoalthy. ©#~ Beware of the many Cheap aad Inferler Imitations! Ne Chemist can separate el 


It oe pasties the blood, stimulates and 


PER 


“en 


) LBS. 


RocKporT, KANSAS, 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEAR Srrs:—Your “International Stock Food” is all you claim for it. 


Nov 


DAY 8 aX EXTRAORDINARY GAIN 


. 21, 1902. 


We have the 


nicest pigs and hogs that we ever had. Tested it on one old sow that was very poor 


from suckling pigs. She 


could hardly make a shadow. 


We took the pigs away and 


fed her “International Stock Food” in her feed and I do really believe that she put on 


5 pounds of flesh per day. 


@z We Have Thousands ef Similar Sesthnantats and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Prove That They Are Not @ 


moo 


LIL LLL 
COOCQQQQEYYY YY EYEYYY 


animal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 
—_ Plaa of Growing and Fattening stock 


Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 


digestion. 


Oo 


meer eg | strengthens the entire system so that discase is prevented or cured. 
Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. #-Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 


Yours truly, 


M. C. JERBY. 





OPS 





SALALS 
AAAI SS 


1:59 17/ 


It is Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human System. 


“International Stock Food’’ 


aaalediees 
Spowde dered Rosts, aaa Barke and Seeds that we use, Any One claiming todo sok Mast be an Ignoramus or @ Falsifier. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


INTBRNATIONAL STOCK Foon Co., 


Dear Sirs:—I received your 
was more than pleased with it. 
me. Very truly yours, 


Rav Crarre, WIs. 
“International Stock Book” and 
It is worth more than $10.00 to 

RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


PLAS. 


You eat these medicinal ingredients almost with’ 


and Unsolicited. 


SLLOEOIOEOOOaeeeeeee 
$ We own “International Stock Food Farm,” whieh is located 12 miles from womng omy | —_ contains 650 acres. 
“International Stock Food’® every day to all of our Woatp Cuamriow Stations, Day P ‘5 and Diz 
to our Youne Statiiows, Broop Manes, Cotts, Worx Hoaszs, Catriy and Hoes, “INTE RNATIONAL 6TOCK FOOD” gw 3 
ror ONE CENT “@8 is Prepare: d from Roots, Herbs, Seeds, and Barke and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as 
a High-Class vegetable, medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. 
Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each 
We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money over the 
“International Stock Food’* can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
You insist on eatin 
¢medicinal ingredients with your Own food atevery meak. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm medicine, Pepper is a powerfu 
S stimulating tonic, Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. 
every mouthful of your food, and itis proven thet these medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their 
“International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal ingredients | thatare justas safe and as necessary 
is endorsed by Every High-Class Farm 
“International Stock Food’ is sold on @ “Spot 
It will make your pene ah or Pigs grow 


We feed $4 
gt 4522 
FEEDS 


Ities 


the Different 








ABOUT THIS BOOK. 
INTERNATIONAL Stock Foon Co., 


Essa, Mo, ~ 


Dear Sirs:—Your ‘ ‘International Stork Book" b> received, 


and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. 


There is 


a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 


Respectfully, 


GEO. W. NULL. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, OATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is @ Reantiful Live Stock Picture €#Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is6 
It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. 
vings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. 


make these Engravings. 
| ray Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 


We Saoley Over 300 Dusgte and have 
andreds of Th 
Refer to Any Bank in 7 he 





It contains Life Eng= 
* Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. aris Contains « Finely Lllustrated Ve 


WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, &@Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. 
Ist.—Name This Paper. %d0.—How Much Stock Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





It also gives Description, 


by 934 inches. 


partment That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 


10 cost as 88000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
istogy and Illustrations of the Different Breede of Horses, Cattle, 
The Editor Of This Paper Wil) Tell You That You Ought To Have 


Write as at ence, letter er pestal card, aad ANSWER THESE 23 QUESTIONS: 





Largest Stock Food Factory i in the Weld. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Pastory. 













SILO- PILLING 


with machines rightly adapted to the work ir e3 
largest value from the corn crop. 


Carrier of 
any length 
for elevat- 
Ing, 
straight 
away or 
aide 
delivery, 


Gale - Baldwin and Baldwin 
Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters 





lead all others because they cut faster and with less 
power, Cut fourconvenient lengths. Reliable self 
feeders, safety treadle lever and device to avoid 
clogging. Strong and durable. Buy none unt 
you have written for our catalog 


| The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


| BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage 


Cutter 












n fi | guarantee. 
Write for catalogue 
Joseph Dick 
Agricultural Works, 
Box 24, Canton, Onlo. 


New. Plain Galvanized ery lb 
150 ft. long and up. 100 Ib 1246 
coi 8. No. 8t » 16. Write fo or particu 


16 to 35 Cents Per Rod. 


t durable fence m one 

















farmers at wh ¢ prices. 

: rb‘and SoftGalvanised Wire. ail 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

m The Brown Fence & Wire Co, 

a Cleveland, 0. 


— EY SY 











THE MERIT of YEARS 


SWAN'S attaches to this roofing. It is 


known and used in every seo 
| STANDAKO tion of the whole country. 
ROOFING 


FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 
durable and low in price. Be- 
ing soft and pliable, it is easy 
to fitand lay. Exposure makes 
ashardassiate. Send for Sample and Circular. 
THE A. PF. SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 










Seu 

















for the least money ,forany purpose 
The Most Power :'s< iar cists secured Goat oar 
Fearless Railway Horse Powers. 
We make them for 1, 3, Sand 4 horses, with speed 
regulators. U nequalied for Cutting and 
Grinding Feed, Sawing Wood, Thresh- 
ing, Pumping Water, etc. Also + 
Threshers, Engines, Feed Cutters,¢ 

















= 1, 2 and 3 hor 
Saas Powers, 2 t 


even trea 
“Hand 





os Fame 





aod Wood Rollers, E ngines, 3 to 25 H, P. ‘ mounte “- or stationary. 


THE MESSINGER MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pa. 
Fine 122 acre farm in 


CAYUGA CO., N. Y, Venice township for 


sale cheap. Addvess ©. Howland, Catskill, N. Y. 











GOING TO BUILD? 


Then ask us about 


FlintKote Roofing 


Doesn't cost much, is easy to lay, 
and is weather and fire proof. Very 
durable too 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 


New Poultry Books, 








Poultry Architecture . B._ Fiske. 0.0 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, G. B. Fiske .0 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL. 




















